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CHAPTER & 
INTRODUCTION 


This thesis is a history of the Financial 
kdvertisers Association (FAA) from 1915 to 1947. The PAA 
was organised in 1915 as a departuental of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World (AACKW), a confederation of 
advertising clubs dedicated to prometing truth end integrity 
in advertising and in developing professionalism among 
advertising men. The FAA espoused the ideals of this 
larger organisation and became one of its largest and most 
active departmentals. The FAA was the first, and for many 
years the only, organisation within the financial community 
eclely concerned with advertising, publicity, public 
relationa, and the development of new business techniques. 
it functioned threugh an awakening among bankers to the 
value of communicating with the public, through a reversion 
by bankers to more conservative communication philosphies 
after the 1929 Crash, and through a revitalization of 
interest in advertising and public relations after the 
1933 Bank Holiday. It also cperated through the period 
of the development in modern public relations philosophies 
and techniques. 

in 1947, the limiting date of thie thesis, the FAA 
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changed its name to the Financial Public Nelations 
4esociation to better reflect the interests it had embraced 
for many years. 

The purpose of this thesis is to cuntribute te 
public relations history by deseribing the srowth of the 
PAA, its activities within the backing community, and the 
services it provided ite meabership from 2915-1947. it 
will alsc attempt an evaluation of the performance and of 
the influence of the PAA in the acceptance anid ésvelopment 
of acvertising and public relations within the financial. 
conmunity-—that is, among ban 

tiie thesis has four main chapters, a conclusion 
and swmmary, an epilogue, and this intreduction. Chapter II 
is a general description of the activities and attitudes 
of United States bankers vis-a-vis the American public 
from 1600 to 1915. Its purpose is to review the antecedents 
of modern financial advertising and public relations up to 
1915 in order to set the stage for the founding of the FAA. 
Chapter ili is a description of the 7Ai's founding, th 
breadth ef interests of the Association, its growth in 
terms of memberahip and activities, its recognition within 
the financial community, and a statement of its sinus and 
purpeses. Chapter IV wili describe the principal services 
provided the PAA nembers from 1915-1947. And, Chapter ¥ 
will examine certain indicators of the quality of PAA 
performance and of the influence the FAA had within the 





5S and trust companies. 
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financial community in developing an interest and a belief 
in advertising, public relations, and new bisiness techniques. 
in Chapter Vi conclusions will be reached regarding 
the performance and influence of the PAS. The apllogue 
will be the writer's personal evaluation ae trends within 
the Association after 1947 as an indication of the need 
for further study of this organisetion and of financial 
advertising and public relations generally. 
Primery source material for this thesis includes: 
FAA convention transeripts, known as Reports of 
dings; the FAA monthly publication, Sulletin; 
financial records; newspaper and masazine articles; newse 
paper financial advertising; personal interviews; membership 
studies; committee reports, the original FAA constitution 
and by-laws, and other miscellaneous FAA records. 
Secondary seurees include: books on finanelal advertising 
and public relations, on advertising and public relatious 
an general, and on United States banking and economic 
history. 
The method of research was to read each of the 
nes From 1916-1947 and each of the 


















newspaper articles of the activities of the FAA and of the 
financial commumity that could be gleaned from readers’ 
guides and bibliographies. The files of the FAA were 





investigated and pertinent committee reports, finencial 
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reports, and unpublished papers were read. interviews 

were conducted with Association executive officers and with 
Robert Lindquist, a long time member, former PAA president, 
end author of financial public relations books. In 
addition several works on financial advertising and public 
relations and on advertising anc public relatiens generally 
and on United States economic and banxing histery were 
reviewed. The American Benkers Association (AMA) public 
relations chief was queried by telephone to confirm the 
date of origination and the maxe~up of the ABA's early 
public relations committee, sometines callec a commission. 





in this research it became apparent that the 
meanings of certain words used by the financiel community 
to describe its efforts to communicate with the public 
created confusion. “Advertising” wae often uaed net only 
in its narrow meaning of paid space in a publication or 
paid time in the electronic media, but interchangeably 
with “publicity,” used in the sense of unpaid promotion 
about a service or an institution. in addition, 
“advertising” in the title of a bank officer also caused 
confusion, for it was meant to describe a wide variety of 
functions that often included em loyee and customer 
relations and the development of new business. It appeared 
that “advertising” was often used as a term to describe a 
multitude of functions commonly ascribed to “public 
relations" today. And, it appeared that "advertising" ané 
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“nublicity” were the antecedents of modern public relations 
in the financial community. This confusien over the 
neaning of these terma and the functions of bank advere 
tising men will be examined in Chapter fil. leowever, for 
the purpose of this thesis in order to eliminate soma of 
that confusion the following definitions of the terns 
“advertising,” “publicity,” and “public relations” will 
apply, unlese specifically qualified: 

Le Advertising: an act or practice of bringing anything, 
as one's wants or one's business into public notice by paid 


announcerients in periodicals, on billboards, etc., or on 
radio.’ 


2e Publicity: the state of being brought to public 
notice announcements (aside from advertiserents) by 
mention the press, on the redio, or any means serving 
to effect the purpose.* 


3. Public Relations: the a ement function which 
evaluates public attitudes, identifies the policies and 
procedures of an individual or an organization with the 
public interest, and executes a program of action to sarn 
public understanding and acceptance.® 

Another term used in this thesis which is not in 
common use is “departmental.” It is a term used by the 


FAR and the AACGW to indicate a division of the organi-~ 








gation. 

Heretofore there has been only one “history” of 
the PAA written, Banking ‘o Market by John L. Cooley.* 
But, this work is more anecdotal than scholarly, and in 
Cooley's own words, it is "informal and makes no attenupt 





at completeness."© It also makes no substantial attempt 
to evaluate the influence of the FAA. 
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Because the FAA was ome of the first national 
public relations associations and because it was the only 
national advertising anc public relations asscciation in 
important business community for many years, it seers 
important that its history be chronicled and some attemt 
be made to estimate ita level of performance and its 
influence in the fimancial community and in the evolutian 
of public relations generally. 








Notes 


*S. Le Barnhart (ed.), The 
Dictionary (New York: Random Hous 


*Tbides pe 979. 
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BANK ADVIRTIGING AND RELATIONS Witt 
Tih PUBLIC: 1600~1915 


4m automobile pulls up to a large shattermprouf 
window and a pretty girl behind it says with a genile, 
“Good afternoon, sir. May I help you?" Ghe extends a 
remotely-controlled drawer of stainless steel in which the 
Griver places his deposit. ‘The drawer retracts, and 
momentarily a receipt is delivered to the driver in the 
game drawer, alongs with a ballpoint pen, imscribec with 
the name of the bank, and lollipops for the two children 
figating in the back seat. ‘The young lady says, very 
Sincerely, "Thank you." ‘The automobile moves away fron 
the window, but not before the driver notices a sign: 
FPIBNANCE YOUR NEXT CAR HERE. 

Gontrast that scene with this one. A customer 
walks into a large, almost hostile-looking reom with dark 
wooden furniture. The bank tellers are citting in cages 
with bars resewbling jail bare. There is not a word spoken. 
ie tellers show little or no interest in the cuagtoner, 
waco maxes his deposit and walks cut. 








The first incident is a personal experience of 
this writer in a small rural wWisconain tewn in 1970. ‘The 
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gecond incident is the firat scene of a play performed at 
the 1926 convention of the TAA to dramatiac the lack of 
concern, conusiceration, anc interest in customers by the 
nineteenth century wanker.’ 

The friendliness, accommedation, and overt seeking 
of business, which is part of the first incident, is a 
twentieth century development in benking. The antecedents 
ef this attitude on the part of bankers up to 1915, 
exemplified in the play, will be the principal subjects ef 
this chapter. This chapter will cutline also the antece- 
dents of modern public relations. Its purpose isa to set 
the stage for the founding of the Titmto deseribe the 
roots from which modezn financial advertising and public 
relations grew. 

The early bankers in the United States were 
generally wealthy men who lent their own funis or thoge of 
their wealthy friends. Their business was in narrow 
channels. They served relatively few people. Burleigh 5. 
Gardner, president of Social Research, Inc., Chicago, in 
1969 wrote: “In earlier days when the working clags had 
little to do with banks they [the banks] were seen es for 
the welletoedo and the business man. They symbolised 
status and security, dut were oold and forbidding, aloof 
to the common man."* 

br. W. FP. Gephart, vice«president of the first 
National Bank of J%. Leuls, FMo., in 1927 said: 
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The attitude of the early banxzer teward his patron 
Chat a fever nal vows gentemrel tom Mia Wrae whan be 
was permitted to deposit his money in the care of the 
hanker. The granting of a logh was an empression of 
the highest type of confidence and favor to the 
patron.” 
fhe early banker was sought fer his finemcial agsigatance, 
not the seeker of business. He apparently saw no reason 
to openly seek business nor to cater to the public. The 
popular stereotype of the early banker was one of a cold- 
heexsted man "with granite mein end a highebuttoneshoe way 
ef doing business. '"* 

When a bank’s name appeared in print in the early 
nineteenth century, i% was usually under wifortunate 
circumstances. In 1825, for instance, there were sonmetizes 
colusns listing banks whose paper money wes no longer 
negotieble.* And, near these reports were sometimes “paid 
puffs," published for the purpose of creating confidence 
im some less than sound banker.© Although advertising wan 
becoming popular for other businesses and “planned techniques 
in professional public relations practices, and their 
influences on secial, economic and political life began to 
be recognized"” in the 1800s, mest bankers apparently were 
uot concerned with these developments. 

Perhaps the first campaign to influence public 
epinien on the part of eny bank was during the Benk War of 
the early 183508 when President Andrew Jackson campaigned 
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against the Second Sank of the United States, headed by 
Nicholas Biddle. 

The Second Bank of the United states was chartered 
in 1616 to previde a national currency end to help finance 
the War of 1812. It had opposition almost from the day of 
ita chartering, and that opposition was strongest in the 
western states where vhe bank was blamed for the depression 
of 1819.° Its strongest opponent was Andrew Jackson when 
elected to the presidency in 1526. President Jackson had 
heard that the Second Dank had contributed funds in an 
attemt to defeat him. Whether it did or not is debatable, 
but apparently President Jackson believed it hed. Shortly 
after his election he made it known to friends that he 
intended to "curd" the Second Benk.® In his 1829 message 
to Congress Pregident Jackson said,” Soth the constitue 
tionality and the expediency of the lew creating the bank 
are well questioned by 4 large portion of our fellow 
citisens and it must be admitted by ail that it has failed 
in the great end of establisning a uniform and seund 
currency."*° With the help of Amos Kendall, a former 
Kentucky newspaper editor who sexved Jacksen as a phos’ 
writer and publicist,** Jackson toek his fight against the 
bank directly to the people in his campeign for a second 


term. 














Biddle was also active in attempting to influaice 
public anc congressional opinion. 
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The Genate Finance Committee, chairec by Lemuel 
Smith of Maryland, in reaction to Jackson's nesaage to 
Congress, released a report that praised the Bank. The 
report, in fact, wae written by Biddle and submitted to 
the committee through Smith. Biddle reproduced copies of 
this repert and distributec them extensively throughout 
the country. Proe-bank newspapers repeated phrases from 
the report, along with derogatory comaents about Jacksen's 
arguments against the bank.’* 

Biddle also prepared other articles supporting the 
bank which he paid proebank newspapers to publish. lie was 
attacked for this practice but explained: 

The whole influence of his [Jackson'sj sovermment 
and of the presses sudservient to his SS is 
leyed in endeavoring to break down 
& Situation, the Dank can only find safety in such 

edings ae will satisty the 
miunjustly assailed and that 
to ake these. are hi Uy beneficial. But how is it 
e these explanations except thro’ the preas, the 
y channel of communications with the people’ And 
re it employs that channel, why snould it ask printers 
so ingert its explanations gratuitously? If a groweer 
wishes to apprise the public that he a a fresh 
supply of figs, the printer whom he employe for that 
mee Se octy thinks of fr ing hie Leber oz nothing, 
ut charges him for his ¢ in inserting the 
advertisement. if the in a lixe manner wishes 2 
printer to ingert information about its CONCeINS, WY 
should it not pay him for his trouble?** 

Biddle alse organised the sending of petitions to 
Congrese favoring the rechartering of the bank. dJuring 
the 1633~34 session of Oongress the Cenate received 243 
petitions sigmec by 126,117 people favoring the rechar~ 


tering. *¢ 
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Biddle won his fight in the Congress, which passed 
& bill rechartering the Dank, but he lost the fight with 
President Jackson. Jackson vetoed the bi121 and pro-bank 
forces in Congress were unable to override the veto. The 
Bank endeca in “confusion, clamor and public controveray in 
1836 with banking the worse in public opinien.”** 

After the cisgappearance of the ond Bank of the 
United States, banking contrel was principally in the hands 
of the states, State banking had its trout 
the failure of unsound banks to meet their notes obligations 
and the hostility of state politicians. in 1837 a financial 
panic occurred after benks suspended specie paynents.** 
The suspension of specie payments created such dislixe for 
banks in seme circles that an anti-bank convention was held 
in Harrisburg, Pa., on July 4, 1937, to express indignation 
over the actions of the banks.*” 

The period from 13836 to the passage of the 
National Hank Act in 1663 Was perhaps the most unstable 
period in banking history in the United States. The 
development of the western United States brought about a 
great need for capital. Under "free banking” laws almost 
could establish a bank. Cnartering was haphazard, 
and many entered the banking business to get rich quickly. 
It was the period of "wildcat" banks, given their name for 
their propensity to lecate in areas "where there were more 
wilécats than people."** 
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Because the elinination ef the Second Bank of the 
United States also eliminated a naticnal paper currency, 
@gach bank issued its own notes. The value of these notes 
depemied upon the willingness of someone to redeem them in 
specie. Sy the middle of the nineteenth century there were 
several thousand different benk notes im cireulation 
frow already defunct banks.**® And, there were stories of 
some “wildcat” banks discouraging customers from redeening 
their notes through physical threats.”° 

Not ali banks established during this period, 
however, were wneound, but there were enough unsacrupulcus 
vankers to make this period perkaps the darkest in United 
States tank history. 

Some states dic pass laws reguiating banking during 
this period. Wisconsin prohibied banks from issuing notes 
unless they were coiling a notin discount, deposit, and 
exchange business in some inhabited town, city, or village. 
in Michigan a certain amount of epecie was required before 
a bank could operate. Sank commissioners exanined banks 
periodically to check on the amount of specie they helé.** 
Sut, there was no real attempt on the part of legitinate 
bankers during this paricd to promote constructive legis~ 
lation to correct banking excesses nor was there any 
attempt to conduct campaigns to explain banking to the 
public. Advertising aleo was limited. There were a few 
isclated incidents in the late 1850s of savings banks 
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advertising in local newwpapers. Guy Ceoke, cashier of the 
Pirst National Bank of Chicago, in 1927 noted that these 
were "few in mumber and fellowed the general announcement 
style of the period.” He gave this as an exemple of the 
advertisements: “The Savings, Loen anc Trust Company will 
receive money for accumulation allowing interest at the 
rate of six per cent per annum when the amount is deposited 
for a number of years. "** 

Thre Civil War created a sreater need for a visable 
national currency to finence the war. In 1063 President 
Limcoin signed the National Bank Actee"An Act: to provide 
a national currency, secured by a pledge of the United 
States stocks to provide for the circulation and redemption 
thereof.” Nationally chartered banks were authoriasd to 
issue national bank notes in amounts equivalent to the 
number of Government bonds they held.*° 

The Act alse forced banks to "advertise." The Act 
provided that: 
hvery association fnational bankj shall make to 
the Comtroller of Curreney net less than three reports 
Guring each year . . . and the statement of resources 
and liabilities together with acknowledgment and 
attestation in the same form in which it is made te 
the Comptroller, shall be published in a newspaper 
published in the place where such associatian is 
eatablished at the expense of the association. and 
such proof of wg Heme shail be furnished as say be 

required by the Comptroller.® [This is still 
required. J 

Few bankers moved beyond this requirement in their 
communications with the public for many years. Lut, they 
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were still dealing with a rather Limited public. Nebert 
Lindquist wrote: "The development of a secund commercial 
banking structure [which he attributed to the National 
Benk Act of 1863] got underway in tise to serve the 
geosraphical and industrial expansion of our country. 
Banking in those days was largely confined to serving 
government, business and individuals of wealth.""* A 
banker communicated with his public primarily face--toemface 
or through business letters. 

Prenk P. Bennett, Jr. editor, U.G. ; 

Boston, observed in 1925: 

For the bank to be talked about in those days, 
pleasantly or unpleasantiy, for a dbumk to be a topic 
of just common everyday conversation, was someth: 
that no selferespecting bank really could stand. 
idea seems really to have prevailed .BROnE the bank mon, 
that a bank was e tender creature of sensitive conpeo~- 
sition which can no more afford te be talked about 
than a women cen afferdc te be discusged familiarly. 

» » Denk men thought the ideal existence of any bank 
is to be 6hy and retiring so far as public comment is 
concerned.” 

This attitude continued well into the latter part 
of the 1800s and what advertising a bank did was usually 
Linited to publication ef interest and dividend notices 
and ea “professional cari” bearing the name of the dank, 
the date it was organized, its dollar resources, and pos- 
eibly the names of its officers and directers. Some 
bankers added “Inquiries Solicited” or "Your Patronage Is 
invited.” Lindquist stated, "Even these lines brought 


lifted eyebrows on the part of other benkers ac unethical 
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practice." Advertising beyond the conventional 
"professional card" was considered undignified fer a bank; 
this dignity was important to bankers.*’ 
Thomas 3B. McAdams, 4n 192] president of the ADA, 
commented: 
Like the doctor and lawyer, (the banker] felt that it 
was unethical to solicit business, relying primarily 
upon the strength of the bank, the particular kind of 
service i% was prepared to render and the influence 
of its friends to build up the business of the insti-~ 
tution. This gituation in the first instence was the 
—- of what was Looted upon as being the ethics 
pperensham. coupled with the feeling 
that "oliei ting business would result in putting the 
bank under obligation to the depositors, so that it 
could not exercise the same freedom “a peasing 2%, 
applications for leans as would otherwise be true.** 
The banker did indeed consider himself a profes 
sional mam akin to the doctor and the lawyer rather then 
a businessman with ties to the serchant and manufacturer.”* 
AGvertising was being widely practiced by the 
businessman, particularly the retailer, but the period 
shortly before 1900 was called “the evil cays of 
advertising.”""“ The banker thought advertising was "in 
the bondage of the charlaten and braggart," the fleld of 
the crass promoters of patent medicine and other mercha 
dise of questionable value. In the financial field thia 
included the promoters who used advertising in newspapers 
and wmagagines to sell shares in questionable oil well, 
marble quarries, copper mines, and rubber plantations.*° 
A&A stery told in 1907 by Charles G. Dawes, who at 


cone time was U.S. Comptroller of Currency, illustrates the 
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distaste for this kind of promotion on the part of 
legitinate bank men: 
I know of a scrubwoman who invested five cellars in 
one stare of coubtful miming stock in answer to a 
the mail, if he was honest, must have felt 2ike 
reaching for his employer's smeaking face with a 
strom; right arm and ea doubled fist.** 

Prank P. Sennett, editer, 
in 1925 wrote: "The banker was taken aback by the senga- 
tional empedience that the merchants would adopt and by 
the sometines glaring language they would use to tell 
their story. It all seemed to the banker too much like 
clutehing the customer by the arm and pulling him through 
the door even againet his will.”°* 

Yor the banker the use of publicity, epitomized by 
P. T. Barnum during this period, had too much of a circus 
flavor to be considered seriously. Lee Moser of Albert 
Frank and Co., llew York, a ploneer firm in financial public 
relations, wrote in 1928 about this subject: "It [publicity] 
has an unsavory history. it is associated with cheap 
publicity stunts and advance representatives of circus and 
theatrical troupes and to the material produced by press 
agents of wouldebe netables, fly-byenignt organizations 
and such. “** 

















The banker, apparently aware of the excessea in 
publicity and advertising during this peried, thought that 
as a professional man he should not become involved in 
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this type of business. Furthermore, he seamed to have 
held hinself apart from the commnity at large, remaining 
more or less unconcerned with public apinion. Liven during 
the financial panics prior to 1900, the banker remained 
almost silent in the face of adverse press reports and 
threatening legislation. He seldom triec to explain his 
position or his profession. 

For instance, when the Chemicai National Bank of 
Chicago closed in 1893, the Ne Les 
the officers gave as & reason for claning "the large 
of bad paper which it held and which could not be realized 
an." in the same story the New Yor: Times reported: “Bank 
Examiner Sturges said tonight that he had heard the dank 
was in trouble and went there to see what was the matter. 
Be was disappointed not to find the officers there. . « » 
He said that so far as he knew, the caghier of the vank 
had net been seen for three or four days."°° ‘There were 
no other reowarks attrivuted to any bamx officer in this 
story nor in several subsequent issues of the New York 
Zines. 














During the same panic the Rational Bank of Jeposit 
in Rew York City also closed, according to its board of 
directors, because cf a loss of deposits "due to recent 
circulation of rumors affecting the benk.”™° There was no 
other cefense of the bank by its officers reported, and 
there was apparently no attempt to quell the rumors. 
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it might have been the lack of veporting on the 
part of the New York Times that other comments ware not 
printed. It alse might have been the “keep silent” 
philosophy of the bankers. Whichever it was, it illustrates 
on its face the bankers’ lack of sensitivity to public 
Gpinion before the turn of the century. 

Of course, there are exceptions to any set of 
circumstances, and there were exceptions in the banking 
eoumunity; too. 

The Merchants National Dank of Chicago published a 
gquarter—page advertisement in 1836 show: 





% the comparative 
growth of that bamk over a period of yeara. This effort 
was called "heroic" by later financiel advertising men.*” 
During the 1893 panic the Plemkinton Bank of 
Milwaukee, wis., acted quickly to retain public confidence. 
Wnem a run started on the bank it sent to Chicago for 
specie to cover withdrawals. Whether intentional or not, 
the golé arrived by train during the working day and was 
brought to the bank in a large safe on the bed of an epem 
truck surrounded by armed guards. The New York Times gave 
this account: "The depositors in line in frent of the bank 
sighted the procession. . . . hen they saw the safe they 
took in the situation very quickly and a mignty cheer went 
up." The New Y | reported Mr. Flankinton as saying 
that he would see that every rum on the bank was premptly 
times added what 
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anounts to an editerial cement: "Milwaukee banxs have 
always been very conservative in their methods and there 
has been no suspicion of any lack of confidence in then 
since the days of the wildcat banks. ... Shere will 
probably be no bank failures in Milwaukee. "** 

Alao in 1893 bankers were openly in faver of the 
repeal of the Gherman Silver Act. The Nex 
reported on Nay 2 that year: “In banking circles there is 
almost as auch nervousness as in the speculative world. A 
canvass of prominent banks yesterday showed that comercial 
paper is going begging everywhere and so long as the 
demoralizing silverebuying law continues in operation there 
ean be, accerding to most bankers, no substantial or 
lesting relief."** CGertainly bankere' cooperation was 
necessary to report this type of comment. 

Rut, these were exceptions. ‘The more “normai” 
situation seemec to be that as described by Gaty Pallen, 
publicity manager, Nercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1920: 











man, I can recall the day 
many banks were silent as a tomb. 
— * advertising done the banker wag the 
ublication of his financial sta t. There were 
Genking ond thics to such an extent that an illustration 
+ a vadeplay advertisement would have occasioned 
irectors' room. For a reporter to 
+s the sanctum of the majority of bank presidents 
for en interview was almost as difficult a few years 
ago as it would be today to ask for end receive the 
mailing list of the customers of a competitive bank.” 
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chings began to change with the now century. The 
country was becoming more and more urbanised. Feeple were 
moving from the farm to the factory, and there was more 
money available to the working class. A more affluent 
middle class was Geveloping. The "mickrakers” were 
exposing the excenases of big business and in defense, 
business waa hiring men, mostly newspaper men, to help 
tell its story in the press. Theodore Aoosevelt was 
showins the value of and talking about the value of 
publicity im influencing public opinion. ivy Lee, often 
called the "Father of Public Relations," was showing both 
business and the prees that an open and straightforward 
release of information benefited business, the media, and 
the public.‘* Advertising started to become more respect= 
able. Within the first decade of the twentieth century 
publishers tock a stand that financial advertising must be 
censored because of the amount of advertising of fraudulent 
steck by "blue sky" promoters. The housecleaning had 
started.** 

In 1905 the Asseciated Advertising Clube of the 
World was organised to professionalise advertising and te 
expose "fraudulent schemes and thelr perpetrators." Its 
eredo was truth in advertising.°° 

2nese developments seemed to encourage the banker 
to adept more modern methods of communicating with the 
pudlic, omce he recognised the need. However, thera was no 
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stampede by banks into advertising and public relations. 
But, early in the 1900s the conservative inertia of bankers 
was beginning to crumble. 

Thomas 5. McAdams actually marks the beginning of 
the development of uodern bank advertising; and public 
relations at the turn of the century. Ue said: 

cavanttgns of artSasting'S hans Seatac 2 anal 
itorse « » « The So became impressed 


a 
with the feeling that the. insti tution had a veal place 
Bt yng ARQ EY KL to de 


everything in its power uing of 
bank accounts and the i demons Pry savings on he 


part of its clientele so that i % share directly 
at least in the general a9. 5 us created.* 

Caregen Hildreth, president, Franklin State Benk, 
Franklin, Nebd., told the Nebraska Raenkers Association in 
1906: "The Renker is no longer merely a negative force in 
his community. In this day he must f111 a larger place. 

« « « A generation ago a bank was relatively little used; 
teday it is the organ through which pulsates the arterial 
blood of the community's vitel affaire."** 

David R. Francis, president of the Trans Mississippi 
seid in 1908, “In these times of 
knowledge and thought on the part of the people, a success- 
ful banker must be something more th 
money. In any community, however large or smell, the 
banker ig locked to for assistance and guidance in every 
moverient, whether it be commercial or social or political."** 
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Although these atatements seen to exagwerate th 
point, they do lllustrate that bankers were changing their 
view of themselves in relation to the eommmity at large. 
These feelings were not all eltruistic. ‘The numver of 
banks were increasing, and competition for business was 
becoming greater. 

It is difficult to pinpeint the year in which a 
bank first hirecd someone to act as advertising or publicity 
menager, but it may have been shortly after 1900. 
ie St. Blmo Lewis, a picneer advertising men and author of 
the 1908 book F =, wrote of a persenel 
experience in trying to obtain a position as a bank 
advertising manager. In 1898 he was interviewed br a bank 
president. The banker asked him if he had any banking 
experience. He did not. What position did he think he 
was qualified to f111° “Advertising Manager” was his 
answer. Whereupon the banker commented, "But, my dear 
young wan, we do not sell calico!” Lewis wrote that “the 
young man was sbout six years ahead of the financier. .« . - 
Today that bank pays an advertising menager more money per 
year than it spent for all its advertising in the New Yor 
dailies. "*” 

In 1904 Francis kt. MNorisen published a book 
entitled Banking Publicit 
newspaper advertising, display advertising, and follow-up 
correspondence that banks "might use to profitable results." 





ity in whieh he gave examples of 
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lie alse included several statements by bankers on the 
subject of “publicity,” a term he used interchangeably 
with “advertising."** These statements are intereeting in 
that they reflect the dilemma of the banker in this time 
of change. The banker was still very comservative, but he 
seemed to be trying to accept new forms of mass appeal. 

Following are quotes which represent the consensus 
aaong the statements in Morrison's book. 

Charles Le Yarrel, vice-president, Yort Dearborn 
Hational Bank, Chicago: 


Probably the noast successful advertising today, and 
always bas been, is through a banker's individuality 
and the extension of mye ay connection 
the admiration, ect and confidence of the public. 

e « « Peaple may not change their bank accounts purely 
through an acquaintence, but when the time comes that 
emer seems advisable, the benker who is first in 

their minds and with whom they feel the closest personal 
acquaintance, ag a rule gets their business. Is it not, 
therefore, wise to so advertise institutien as to 
attract the attention of the pub i@, in onder te be in 
a position a7 — attract the man, who ig ccntemplating 
a change of hi mt? 


Joseph G. Brown, president, The Citizens National 
Bank, Raleigh, North Carolina: | 


The very best care should be exercised by the dank 

fficers, both as tc the method and the medium of 
adaress ing the public. — could be more prejue 
Gicial to the best interes a Zimancial insti ution 
than an ————- bid for 6 As We are not very 
far removed from the time when no well-eregulated bank 
would consider for 4 moment a preposition to solicit 
business in any waye .« .« « But, right reckless would be 
the bank manager of today who woul cling to the custom 
of long ago—-and, standing on his dignity, wait far 
business to seek him. 


Teneh J. Tilghman, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Norfolk, Virginia: 
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ity idea of successful advertising for banking 
institutions is to say in as few words as possible 
something that readily catches the eye of the average 
depositor. Yoo quch sounds like department stere talk 
and. is not dignified for our prefessiicn. 

A. ce Prame, president, Waukesha Ratiomal Bank, 

Waukesha, Wiscongin: 

After forty years of benxzing exerience this bank 
40e@S more or iees advertising but it dees it only on 
lines as circumstances occasionally toring out eppore 
tume periods and methods. We have no set methodse.** 

Banks during this period were employing “reading 

notices,” which in 1970 parlance means "news release” or 

“hangout,” in their promotional programs. st. Mimo Lewis 
these “reading notices." le suggested that a banker "sive 
an interview" about such things as the percentage paid en 
savinga in his bank and how his bank made business better 


in his city. Lewis wrote, "Suppose the benker should have 


ertisines advocated the use of 





this interview set up in type, printed on one side of a 
Slip of paper and sent to 1,000 publications in the state 
ef Ohio. I venture to say that 100 newspapers would print 
it. That would more than repay him.” Lewis reproduced in 
his boox newapaper clippings ef the "reading noticea” of 
the Citizens Bank of Waynesboro, Ohic. (Gne headline read, 
"The Citisens Bank Stronger Than Ever." After the publi- 
eation of the “reading notices," the Citisens Benk had 
Clippings reproduced and mailed to bank eustemers.** 

There are other examples of aggressive use of mass 
communications techniques by bankers in the early 1900s. 
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luring the 1907 panic, tue financial community did 
not remain publicly inactive. wcewlis wrote: 


The recent panic pronised a {nOnG Siege, but in 
reality it lasted about thirty days, because the 
bankers and the newspapers got together. . . - the 
newspapers were let into the inner secrets of the 
finance Leaders, were told the truth about the money 
aLt suation and then were told if they printed ecare 
heads about failures, made foolish speculations and 
threwd prophecies about the worse things coeninyg, they 
could rest assured that New York would have ome of the 
worst money pemics it had hac for a generation. .« « ; 
Un, the other hand, they were told if the newspapers 
would cooperate, by be optimistic end cheerful and 
take a sane sensible view of the facts of the case the 
confidence cf the people would be restored anid the 
issue would be fought to a quick success.** 











Lewis quotes a front page editorial of the New 
surmel sisned by William Randolph Hearst. Yhe 
editorial read in part: 





To the wize no word 1s necessary. Nen of knowledge 
understand full well that the country was never more 
prosperous and that a panic in the midst of such 
exampled industriel and commercial activity as this 
nation has recently ——- and still enjoys is a 
grotesque absurdity. reasoning of those qvume 
wao are now participating in runs upon perfectly 
solvent banking institut ‘ons is on a par with that of 
these citigsgens who think they need have no concer 
about the conduct of frovernment because they merely 
pay rent. « « » the nan who draws money from @ er~ 
fectly solvent bank in such a tine as this, instead o 
protecting himself, may bs promoting his own undoing. 


Franklin Mobis, directa: of research of the Central 
arust Co., Chicago, in 1927 and ‘a specialist in financial 
advertising for 4) years ... when there was no such 
animal,” seemed to confirm Lewis's evaluation when Hobbs 
said: 
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Cn Abraham Lincoin's Sirthaay in 1907, our calcue 
lations as to the performance of the cycle [business 
cycle] indicated a tishteniag money market and & 
possible financial panics We advised our clients to 
gee assets inte liguid form anc we advisec our banks 
to devote their energy and their publicity toward 
confidence building in a hope that sufficient effort 
—— this line would soften the blow. Nany otherz 

xe evidently doing just what we were doing and gone 
of them in @ very muca larger wary than was essible 

to use The great success crowned the efforts cf these 
welt informed financiers was well demonstrated in 1908. 
the panic which threatened to be the worst one we had 
seen was shortened in time and its effect greatly 
modified by these efforts.°* 

Harold Faulkner in his ds 

called the 1907 crisis the "bankers panic,” but he writes 
that ‘efforts by the government and by leading capitalists 
did much to prevent the panic from becoming gemeral. . . « 
it was limited largely to the cities and its effects were 
not widespread."°* Although Faulimer did not state the 
exact nature of the “capitalists' efforts," he dees seen 
to cencur in the evaluation of Lewis and Hobbs as to the 
impact of the 1907 panic and the involvement of bankers in 
the effort to minimise its effects. 

Although the panic of 1907 was not as da 

it might have been, it did give impetus to a drive for 
additional bank regulatory legislation that culminated in 
the passage of the Federal Neserve Act of 1915. This act 
is considered by many historians as a milestone in this 
country's economic history. It marked a break between a 
primitive decentralized system and a centralised one with 


greater mobility of funds end a more flexible supply of 
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money and credit. it laid the foundation for a modern 
banking system in the United States. 

And so, vy 1915, the year the FAA waa organmiged, 
advertising in general was becoming somewhat respectable. 
The publicity man had overcome somewhat his "press agent" 
heritage and was becoming more socially responsible, as 
evidenced by the actions of Ivy lee. the country had 
become more industrialised and urbanised. Legislation had 
been passed that put banking om a sounder foundation. ‘The 
number of banks hac increased, and still was increasing, 
and coupetition among benks was a fact of life. Zankers 
were semewhat aware of the value of tha small depositor and 
had started to employ both advertising and publicity 
ods to develop new business, and in a small way to 
educate the public about banking. specialists in adver~ 
tising and publicity were being hired by banks. 

Bankers were beginning to break out of their shell 
of isclation from the public. Sut, although the conserva- 
tive inertia had started to give way, the banker vis-a-vis 
his relations with the public was at this time like a baby 
chick whose beak had just pepped through the shell in an 
effort to join the world around him. He still needed to 
expend a great deal more effort and receive a greater 
impetus before he would break the shell entirely anc let 
himself see the world and the world see hiz. 
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CHAPTng ITT 
FOUNDING AND GROWTH OP DHE PAa 


This chapter will deal with the founding and the 
growth of the Financial Advertisers Association (FAA). It 
algo will describe the FAA's objectives and interests and 
the functions of the men who held the title of advertising 
er publicity manager in Danzs. This chapter in addition 
will ceal with the ambivalence of the terms "advertising’ 
and “publicity” as used in the financial community during 
the first two decades of the twentieth century. 

By 1915 the new field of financial advertising was 
trying to break its conservative shell. The shell wes 
exacked, but far from broken. It would be many years, in 
fact, before the financial advertiser or public relations 
practitioner would catch up with his colleagues in other 
businesses. Rut, by 1915 banks and other financial 
institutions were employing men as advertising and publicity 
WANATONsS - 

There was an attempt on the part of financial 
promotion men to organise prior to 1915, but it was only on 
a local scale. Im 1906 Idwin Bird Wilson, a pioneer adver~ 
tising man with a bank in Pittsburgh, Fa., organised the 
Benkers’ Advertising Association of Pittsburgh. At that 
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time Littsburgh banks were advertising fcr deposits, and 
cometition was keen among the banks. Hanks employed men, 
usually exenewspaper men, for $25 a week to promote 
financial services. These men in Pittsburgh, who were 
thus employed, met occasionally at lunch. From these 





luncheon meetings developed the organization menticne: 

above, who purpose was to study bank and trust company 
advertising, to help each other through an exchange of 
idees, and to educate the public in practical banking.’ 

Wilson later moved to New York City as the adver- 
tising menager of Bankers Trust Company of New York. In 
1913 he organized another aseocietion of financial promotion 
men, known as the Benk Publicity Association of New York 
City. The objectives of this organization were similar to 
the one in Pittsburgh-tico exchange ideas, to study financial 
edvertising, and te educate the public “to a hi; 
appreciation of the services rendered by benks and trust 
companies generaliy." 

Aside from these formal reasons for organising, it 
is difficult to define the motivation of Wilsen. However, 
during that time, and for many years later, tne financial 
advertising man was not in a prestigious position. 

Glenn Griswold, editor, Chicasc 

1925, aaid, "The advertising manager is nothing more than 
a buffer, and his responsidilities and influence on the 
ultimate course of the institution itself is not a great 
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deal more than that of a policeman who stands at the 
doorway." Similarly, Digar G. Griswell, menager of the 
financial department, The quality Group, New York City, in 
1926 commented, “This job of advertising manager does not 
carry with it the responsibility or the credit, not to 
mention the salary it really deserves. "* 

it seeme quite pogsible, therefore, that Wilson 
and equally ambitious men in the new field of financial 
advertising banded together also to promote 
their own status and that of their profession within the 
financial community. 

Many of the men who were charter members of the 
Hew York orgenigation were early members of the FAA. 

There had been no attempt to organise a nationa 
association of financial advertisers until 1915. Guy WwW. 
Cooke, one of the founders of the FAA, commented that when 
he attended his first convention of the AACGW in Toronto, 
Canada, in 1914 there was only one other financial edvere 
tising wan present.” However, at the 1915 4AG&W convention 
in Chicago there were almost 100 advertising and publicity 
representatives of financial institutions attending. khy 





and heighten 








these men were drawn to this conveition is not clear. The 
program of the AACkW, like the organisation itself, was 
pointed toward retailers, jobbers, and manufacturers whose 
products, merchandise, and promotion methods were foreign 
to the peculiar problems of financial advertising. But, it 
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was the largest advertising association at that time whose 
ideals of truth and integrity fitted the ideals of the 
financial acivertisers. 

Nevertheless, the financial advertising men who 
attended this convention found that their problems and 
their profession received little recognition. They were 
the atepchildren of the advertising world. 

This was a source of frustration te these men. 
Marvin D. Holderness, ome of the FAA founders, sald, "At 
the Chicago convention I met several other bank promotion 
men who were also pioneers and who felt, as I did, that 
there was little, if any, recognition of bank advertising 
people at the meeting."” He said that at the clese of a 
night session "a few of ua met on a coxner of Michigan 





Avenue to discuss our predicament as the ‘unix 
unwanted’ and to decide how our profession might be 
recognized." They decided on that street corner to 
erganize.”’ ‘here are seven men generally considered 
co-founders of the FAA: Marvin =. Holderness, assistant 
cashier and advertising manager, Third National Bank, 

St. Louis, Mo.; Guy W. Gooke, assistent cashier, First 
frust and Savings Bank, Chicago; John Ring, dre, publicity 
manager, Mereantile Trust Co., St. Louis, Ma; W. Kh. Moree 
house, German American Trust and Javings Bank, Los Angeles; 
Herbert MN. Morgan, secretary, American Trust Company, 

St. Louis, Mo; G Prather Mmapp, publicity manager, 
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Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Carl Godse, Illinois Nerchante Trust Company, Chicago.* 
Holderness is credited with conceiving the idea for the 
organization.” 

There is no apparent reason why most of the founders 
were from St. Louis. However, it does seem likely that it 
was a matter of circumstances. Since Holderness conceived 
the idea for the FAA, it seems natural that in discussing 
this new venture he would have around him friends and 
cOlleagues and that most of these men would be from the 
same city in which Holderness was employed. 

Holderness was on aggressive anc ambiticus man. Ue 
eventually became one of St. Louis's best know: 





and one of the country's prominent bankers. Te was bern 
in Fordyce, Ark., and educated at Yanderbilt University. 
After graduation from Vanderbilt he worked with the First 
Savings and Trust Company, Nashville, Tenn. in 1914 he 
becase the assistant cashier of the Third National Bank 
of St. Louis and was in charge of that bank's publicity 
and advertising department. In 1919 when that bamk merged 
with two others in St. Louis, Holderness was made vice- 
president of the larger institution. He continued to hanc 
the bank's publicity and advertising, as well as heading 
the Savings Department. In 1920 he was elected president 
of the St. Louis Advertising Club. turing his career he 
was also president of the St. Louis Liwemnis Club, one ef 
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the directors of the Ot. Louis Chamber of Commerce, and a 
member of that city's Airport Commisagion. He waa chairman 
of the finance committee and a member of the executive 
production committee of the Ot. Louis Municipal Opera. In 
the banking comramity he was vice-presicent from Missouri 
for the National Rank Division of tha ALA, as well as 
chairman of the ABA Public Relations Commisaion and a 
member of the Administrative Committee of the ABA.*° 

ile was a Gan with a penchant for flowery phrases 
and a drive to better financial advertising and public 
relations. 

lloléeerness said in 1916 that the 7AA was “born of 
necessity. .- « « The sen responsible for the current 
advertising and publicity of benks and trus) companies 

shout this broad land had lenge felt a need for a 

Glearing house for the interchange of ideas, and for mutual 
helpfulness and inspiration. **?* 

Although there was agreement among the founder 
the FAA that some organizetion was needed, there waa disa~ 
greenent over what other association the new financial 
edvertisers association should affiliate. Ome faction, led 
by Holderness, believed the AA should affiliate with the 
AACEW because “we should live and move and have our being 
in the atmosphere of advertising and that the best place 
to go to get into tae atmouphere of advertising was into 
the Associated Advertising Clubs."** Others felt the new 
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organisation should be closely affiliated with the ABA, 
end a third opinion preferred an independent AA. 
uolderness prevailed, and a petition for acmittance to the 
AAC@W as a financial departmental was prepared.’® 

Three monthea later the petition was accepted by the 
AACGW. At a meeting of the 47 charter members of the PAA 
at the ot. Louis Union Bank in December, 1915, a constitution 
was adopted and the first officers were elected. John Ning, 
JXe, was elected president to serve until the 1916 
convention.’* Holderness became president in 1916. 

The constitution set forth these objectives for 
the FAA: 

1. To develop the best in financial advertising. 


2. Yo bring the financial advertisers of the United 
Statee into closer relationship. 


5. to acudy advertising. 
4%, To provide a means through which —— 
advertisers may asaist each other in the 
ideas to produce more profitable work. 


5. To correct existing abuses in finencial 
advertising. 


G. To promote good fellowship between financial 
: on RON « 








a [> assist in advancing the interests ef banks, 
companies and investment banters. 


The new organigation also provided the following 
standards of practice fer its nembers: 
Believing Financial Advertising is a field in which 
£ a of business 


and advertising 
should be maintained, the members of the 
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Financial Advertisers Association--a cepartmental in 

the Associated Advertising Ulubs ef the World—<— 

subscribe to the following standards of practice, to 

the end that efficiency and adherence to these principles 
may be promoted: 


1. To encourage clean aud efficient acvertiging. 


2. to discourage the publication by newspapers and 
periodicals of financial advertising that dees not 
neasure up to the highest standards. 


5- Tc develop among financial institutions mutual 
points of centact which will tend to improve their 
acvertising se that this betterment will become 
permanent and nation-wide. 


4%, Zo encourage by advertising the investment 
through reputable financial inetitutions of the surplus 
moneys of the American people. 


5. To discourage unreliable and unsafe investments. 


6. To make financial institutions realize the value 
of advertising and, COC peration, cdetezmmine the most 
effective means of pu! 1 ddag business, through advere 
tising in th the. various departments of @ modern finencial 




















institution. 
Tne F4A constitution and ites atandards of practice 
were amended through the years to accomuods 
range of interests of the Association and its expanding 
membership. 


it is evident from these early pren¢ nests that 
the FAA was primarily concerned with advertising as defined 
in the Introduction of this thesis. Sut, very soon after 
the FAA was organised, its interests began to increase and 
the teras “advertising” and "advertisers" in ite consti- 
tution and its title became quickly misleading. Although 
the principal thrust of the FAA was within advertising and 
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publicity, as narrowly defined, until 1935, it did heve 
other interesta and the activities of its members encom 
passed sore than just advertising. This can be seen clearly 
in Chapter IV when the services of the JAA will be diseussed. 
These broader interests, which increased in the evolution 

of the FAA, finally led to a name change in 1947. The Yaa 
became the Financial Public Relations Association in that 
year. There were several factors that led to this name 
change. 

in 1915 the term "public relations” was not in 
popular use. “Publicity” was already widely usel, but with 
various shades of meaning. It was sometimes called “free 
advertising,” “paid puffs," or, in its nost legitimate 
sense, “news.” defined publicity 
as "the making public, both to the government authorities 
and to the public at large, the essential facts in which 
the public is concerned.*’” 

Within the financial wnaiity the terms "adver 
tising” and “publicity” were often confused and more than 
oceasionally they were used almost interchang 
Owen Connor, financial editor, Philedelphia Public Ledger 
im 1927 seid, "If it is publicity in the proper sees, it 
is advertising and belongs in the paid columms of the 
paper. If it is news you can only cast suspicion upon the 
item you offer when you call it publicity."*" But, in the 
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same year G. I. Auracher, advertising manager, Vedar Rapids 
cavings Dank and Iruet Uo., vedar Hapids, Iowa, commented: 


Generally speaking news and publicity are for all 

practical purposes one and the same except that aews 

gs gathered for the public that desires to be inforued, 
while publicity is presented from the point of view 
from one who Gesires to inferm the public. While bank 
publicity and bank advertising work together . .« -« 
they are different in requirenents, their execution 
and point of view. « . « Genuine publ tetty ig news and 
not advertising wearing a cunning veil 


in a speech before the 1917 PAA convention Francis 
H. Sisson of the Guaranty Trust Company, New York, a 
pioneer financial advertiser and public relations practi- 
tioner, said: 

iI do not believe there is any method so geod so 
economical and none which will produce aa aut, 
results and pay such high dividends in actual financial 

returns as well~conceived and well-executed advertising 

which ~~ fremkly with the people of the country, 
wen ee cOlumns of the newspapers and 

port odical business i a of common interest. 
°« . the somcalled prey ce against Wall Street which 
exists in some parts of the country is born largely of 
this same ignorance of the facts and men behing then. 
Advertising which will dispell that igmorance can only 
ve good in its effect. 

But, just two paragraphe later with ne transition 
nor definition of terms Sisson said, "Here is the sreat 
opportunity to erect a statue of publicity to enlighten 
the world.'”* 

Herbert B. Mulferd of Ames, Umerich and Co. of 
Chicago seemed to mix the terms also when he said, 
"Publicity of the sale af new securities is the most weil 


known form of advertising.”°* Robert étevenson, 
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viceepresident of the publicity committees of the Investment 
Bankers Association of Aserica (IBA) in 192%, also tended 
to confuse the terma when he said, “The Investment Bankers 
Association of America has started a publicity campaign to 
increase the education of the public on investments. .« « « 
i presented for the publicity coumittee, a report recem 
mending the association authorize the sum of $250,000 for 
a nationwide education advertising campaign.” Ee was 
referring to the same effort when he mentioned “publicity 
camaign" and "advertising can 
this confusion over the meaning of the terms did 
cause some problems. Oftentimes nen performing the sane 
function in two different banks would be called by different 
titles—-advertising manager, publielty manager, or something 
else coined by the individual bamk. The interchange of 
terms also caused problems with the news mecia. Owen Sonnors 
told the 1927 FAA convention, “Let me urge one and all of 
you that you should net put your items before the editer 
as publicity. The word has become hateful te the men in 
the newspaper office.'** 
At the 1928 convention Lee Meser of Albert Drank 

and Company, New York, told the FAA delegates: 

A great deal of free er | $0 called should more 

properly ve referred to as advertising matter disguised 

Tt has nothing to ao with publicity and the carrect 

sense of the word. Publicity as defined end aauntioes 


by successful and ethical publicity nen is something 
entirely different. The publicity man is a natural 
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development of a complex business and induatrial life 
combined with an ever increasing necessity for speed 
and accuracy in newspaper production. * 

So, it was possible for legitimate newa material 
cveing distributed by advertising or publicity managers of 
banks to be confused with "free advertising” or “publicity” 
in its worst sense, causing trouble both for the media and 
the financial comaunity and diluting the impact ef the 
message that banks were trying to communicate. There is 
also evidence, as will be shown in Chapter V, that by 
operating under the terms "advertising" or “publicity” it 
may have encouraged bankers to think more in terms of 
immediate, tangible results than in terms of long-range 
effects in the arena of public opinion. In addition, as 
the interests of the Yaa broadened under the umbrella of 
"advertising" the breadth of ite activities were not fully 
vadersteod nor eppreciated. 

In 1944 Lewiea fF. Gordan, viceepresident, Citizens 
and Southern National Bank, Atlanta, and a former president 
of the FAA, said: 
we face is one of self-interpretation. 


ormed bank man thinks curs is an 
Association almost exclusively for me professional 












advertising man anc in no sense consi himself in 
that cat > the bank man, the investment banker, the 
savings and oan men cont ton that it holds nothing 





for his. There are undreds end hundreds of such men 
who would join Compe Gt a only understood. They 
are sensing and seeking the very anc information 
which our Agsociation could give them. That is what i 
mean when I say that we have a job of self-interpretation. * 
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Not only were the definitions of the terms 
"advertising" and "publicity" unclear and oftentimes over~ 
lapping in the financial community, but the activities of 
the men of the FAA were more extensive than either of these 
terms would indicate. These activities included, among 
other things, customer and employee relations. 

W. R. Morehouse of the Guaranty Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, one of the FAA founders, said in 1917 
that his department, in addition to planning and executing 
advertising, maintained communications with bank customers 
at the bank to assure they were being properly serviced. 
Members of his staff would circulate on the floor of the 
bank to check on customer reaction to the bank's service. 

The titles held by the members of the Association 
are indicative of the variety of activity of the FAA 
members and of the FAA itself. Some were called advertising 
manager, publicity manager, assistant to the president, 
manager of the new business department, vice-president, 
and as early as 1921 public relations manager. In 1921 
Charles Casson of the Chemical National Bank of New York 
held the title of director of public relations.*° 

Glenn Griswold, editor of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce in 1925 commented on these titles: 

I do not think there is one banker in ten and not 

two investment houses in 10 that, as an institution, 
has the least conception of what are the potentialities 


of what you expect me to call the advertising 
department. But I don't like to call it that because 
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i think the department in which you [JAA wenbers) are 
that it io a Misnouer, and the fact that 1¢ is a” 
misnomer points out the weaknesses of the whole 
situation as I see it.”” 

He went on to say that the title cught te be vice~ 
president with general supervision over advertising, new 
business, public relations, public policy, and "also a 
statistical department" who cemprehends and directs all 
contact with the public and all understanding of public 
questions.” * 

Prank EH. Fayant, vice-president of Thomas ¢. Logan, 
ince, New York, in 1924 in speaking on the same sudiject 
said, "They [FAA members] are called public relations or 
publicity manager, advertising or new business manager, 
assistant to the president, assistant to the vice president, 
vice president etc. They all shoulé carry the title of 
viee president. For if there is any officer in a bank, 
the importance of whose duties entitle him to rank next to 
the commanding officer, it is the man who is charged with 
the responsibility of promoting the public relations of 
the institution."*® 

Even as early as 1919 it was recognized that the 
PAA had a larger scope than just advertising and publicity. 
At the 1919 convention during a discussion on the affilise 
tion of the Association a Mr. Powell seemed to spotlight 
the inaccuracy of the terms in relation to the FAA. tie 
said, “This particular crowd [FAA] is probably less 
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connected with the advertising asseciation than any crowd 
possibly could be. fost of our discussien has been on the 
line of service and industriel research; in fact, the 
public relations of the bank and the community it serves 
is not what might be termed advertising at all, unless you 
go into a very broad field. . .. AY any rate, it is rather 
farfetched to claim we are only an advertising group." * 

in describing the principal function of a bank 
advertising man at the 1923 PAA convention, Yrencis Sisson 
stated, "To mix a metaphor, he should be both the mouth 
piece bo the business to the public and the mirror of the 
public mind to business. Ne should have the contacts in 
the business world which would enable hia to understand its 
problems and the public contacts which provide a hearing 
for his suggested solutions.”°* This is quite similar to 
the public relations staff function as outlined by 
Prrefessor Seott Cutlipe-to interpret public opinica, to 
counsel management on meeting the demands of public opinion, 
and to interpret the organization to the public.°" 

But, even with this definition of the function of 
FAA members anc the recognition of the broad activities of 
the FAA, it still continued to operate uncer the term 
"advertising." <And, the greater portion of the discussicus 
at comvention and in the Association's publications, prior 
to 1933, was dedicated to advertising in its narrow 
Gefinition. There were papers deliverec at convention and 
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articles in the Bulletin before 1933 that dealt with the 
need to communicate more comprehensively, tae advantages of 
favorable public opinion and the broader meaning of adver~ 
tising, but the majority of the dialcgue was limited more 
narrowly to advertising and publicity techniques. 

Things began to change after the 1929 Crash and 
rapidly after the 1953 Tank Heliday. The term “public 
relations” became more commonly used to describe the 
activities of the FAA and the dialogue at convention was 
more about ceurting public opinion and the need for public 
confidence than about the techniques of advertising and 
publicity. In 1930 agitation for a name change for the FAA 
began when °. H. Wetterau, viceoresident, American Trust 
Company, Nashville, Tenn., wrote that "the name of the 
association, Financial Advertisers Association, is somewhat 
misleading. . .. As the years vassed the seepe of the 
association has greatly enlarged."** 

An editerial in the FAA Bulletin in August, 1933, 
emphasized the broacening seope: 

If we leck backward over the history of the 
Association . . « and notise what has been taking place, 
we realize that the advertising man isn’t concemed 

merely with advertising. it is true that our objects 
es set forth in the constitution and by-laws seem to 
ve limited rather closely to the subject of advertising, 
and this we think of as telling the public the virtues 
of the companies or institutions we represent. But 
whetever may have been the b- yy of the activities 
of the men who originall @ up the FAA we me longer 
are advertising men purely -— simply. « « « Now it is 
e fact that the TAA has been stressing the public 


relations angle of advertising on its members | steadily 
and increasingly as the depression continued.® 
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The theme of the 1953 comvention wag “Public 
Relations.” The tities of some of the papers dalivered 
are indicative of the change: "What the Alert Banker 
Should Ispect of His Public Relations Man,” "The Place of 
the Bank Employee in Public Relations Work,” "Ope 
Dealing with the Press," and "Roads to Public Favor."** 





This great, almost overnight, change was cue as 
we will see in Chapter ¥ to the great shock the bankers 
received from the 1935 Bank Uoliday and their awareness 
that the depreasion and the Bank Holiday had almost 
Gestroyeé the confidence of the public in the financial 
community. This was a blow not only to their status in 
the community and to their pride, but it was a blow to 
their business as well--—three things deeply important to 
the banker. 

After the 1933 convention and prior to the 1934 
convention the wording of the TAA standards of practice 
wae changed to reflect this growing recognition of the 
range of activities of the FAA and the importance and use 
of the term “public relations." Yor instance, the first 
standard of practice was revised to read: "To cling stead 
fastly to truth in advertising and in all public relations 
activities.” The second standard of practice after the 
change read: “To seek public confidence on a basis of 
frankness and fair dealing and on that basis only."** 








By 1938 there was greater recognition that the nane 
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of the Association @id net describe its true function. 
This note appeared in the January 1938 Bulletin: 
Nembers of the Tinancial Advertisers Association 
frequently suggest that a cifferent name would give 
a uore accurate _ picture ef the Association's aActie 
vities. But, the better neme has yet to be evolved. 
Ferhaps because a complete descriptive title would 
reac. somewnuat az follows: “The Henk, savings, Trust 
and Investment Association of Advertising, Public 
Relations, Publicity, Fersonnel and Business Men."** 
In Mareh, 1938, Leonard A. Usina, president, 
Florida National Bank and Trust Company, suggested a nane 
change in a letter to the Builetin. lle wrote: “Tou have 
apparently gone far beyond the fleld that might be expected 
from an organigation that uses tae word advertisers and I 
would if possible like to see the mame changed. . . . Many 
bankerg, perhaps old fashioned, are opposed to anything 
that carries the word advertising."*" 
it toox nine more years for the Pasa to finally 
adopt a new name. In 1947 under the presidency of Avbert 
Lindguist the name was changed to Yinancial Public Rela 
tions Association. He wrote in that year: 
Cur new name, the more I see it the more I like 
—} is making us increasingly conscious of the 


nearing 
ieance of public eaaliane. it is not just 
ules ty, not Just yt just business 





















opment, not just an attractive bank, not just 
good Ee, ‘not gust community activity, it is all 
of these t but ite significance ruma deeper than 






that, for pu lic apocrine aa everything to do wita 
that which spells But 6 and profits to a bank. 


The development of the JAA, rirst under the umbrella 
of acvertising publicity and then under the more 
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accurately descriptive terme public relations, I[ollowed 
Generally the cutline of the development of the practice 
of modern public relations. 
Gutlip and Center wrote that the period 1917-1919 
rought dramatic demonstrations of the power of organized 
promotion, and so it did to the banker and tae FSA as we 
snell see in Chapter V. They stated that the peried 
1919-1933 saw the principles and practices of publicity 
learned in the war put to use promoting preducts. Jer 
banks this was alse true with the emphasis on advertising 
to promote their product--financial service. And, Cutlip 
and Center saw the period 1943-1945 as the time when the 
art and practice of public relations wae extended. 
Certainly thie was true in the financial community and the 
FAA. ‘This will be shown in more detail in Chapter V.** 
Although there was early recognition within the 
Fada that its various activities did not fit the tern 
“advertising” and it eventually espoused the term “public 
relations," the FAA remained affiliated with the AAGAW 
ugheut the period of this thesis. Bat, aluost fron 
the beginning of this affiliation, there was cissatis- 
faction with the relationship. There was a growing cesire 








to be more Closely associated with the ABA on the part of 
the PAA. 

22e@ FAA had some difficulty in being recognised by 
both orgenisationa. There wan "a fight™* to heave the FAA 
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petition accepted by the AsGGM, because the PAA was the 
first “buyer" of advertising to attempt membership in the 
AAGKW. Among the AAGAW's 145 member clubs ani 16,000 
individual members were men representing advertising 
agencies, alvertising specialty manufacturers, agricultural 
publications, the business press, directory publishers, 
graphic arts, uagagzgines, national advertisers, newspapers, 
outdoor advertisers, pester advertisers, religious press, 
and retail advertising.“* 

there was a feeling at the 1915 comvention among 
FAA members that “we were not fully understood by the 
Aseociated Advertising Clubs of the World.” At that 
convention the FAA passed a resolution giving its board of 
directors discretionary powers as to future affiliatia: 
it provided that the board of clrectors could chan 
affiliation of tne Fad to whichever organisation would 
better fit its needs. The ABA was mentioned prominently. 
Holderness @aid, "We have had difficulties, and we have 
not always felt that there was a frank relationship which 
should exist between a department and a parent organi- 
gation. "** 

These difficulties peaked just prier to the 1919 
ecnavention when the AACGW insisted that the FAA pay for 
exhibition space at the convention, something 1t hed not 
been required to do before. The FAA in turn was forced to 
advise its exhibitors of this requirement “on the eve of 
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22 
the convention,” which caused embarrassment to the YAA 
officers.** 

By the 1920 convention these problems seemed to 
have been solved and Holderness was able to report that 
"there is now an entirely satisfactory and complete 
adjustment of relationships between the Financial Advere= 
tisers Association and the Associated Advertising Glubds of 
the World and we are now upon the same basis as any other 
Gepartmental of that organisation and we hope that pleasant 
relationship will comtimie in the future."** 

The reason for this accomacdation is not evident. 
However, during 1919 the FAA became the largest departmental 
of the AACGW, and the AAGAW publication carried more 
quotes from papers from the financial cepartmental neeting 
than from eny other departmental session. The parent 
organization commended the Pad that year: "It is gratifying 
to note that the financial advertisers division representing 
more money than any other division of the Association is 
also the largest in point of membership and had one of the 
best departmental meetings at the cenvention. ** 

there was a split of soxts, however, between the 
PAA and the parent organization in 1924 and the FAA did 
grow closer to the American Bankers Association (ABA) 

ing in 1919. 

Until 192% the FAA held ite conventions in 

conjunction with the AACGW. The AACGKW held its convention 
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in London, sngland, that year. The officers and directors 
of the FAA at a midewinter conference in February, 1924, 
cecidec that a large percentage of its members could not 
attend the London convention anc because of this the Fas 
shovld hold its owm convention in the United States.*’ 
it was held at the Jefferson Hotel in sichmond, Va., in 
Octeder and had a greater number of delegates and a larger 
number of exhibits than amy FAA meeting up to that time.*® 
Jrom 1924 on the PAA held separate conventions, 
independent of the AAGawW. However, certain of the FAA 
members continued to attend AACGW conventions as repree 
sentatives of the financial departmental. 
As stated earlier there was a desire within the 
FAA to be recognised as a legitimate part of the banking 
community by the senior and most prestigious banking 
organisation, the ADA. ‘The Jeptember, 1916, FAA Bulletin 
reportad: 
i eee o,f Senta eet 


found impract le to get such re resentation on the 
— progran. There is te we tneoeaiig wrina the 
vefore this great therir i of yt Bra, sy Pt 
claim fox recognition by that body. As a matter of 
COUTSO, the PAA must first and foremost maintain its 
close connection with the Asecciated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. but it is desiravle that a very ¢ Lose 
relationship with the ABSA should be maintained, It 
may be that the FAA will have to more permanently 
sr itself before such recognition will be 
Given. 
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che FAA was not put on the 1916 ABA convention 
progran, formally or informally, and it was not until 1919 
that the ADA recognised the FAA. 

In 1919 the ABA appointed a publie relations 
coumittee (sometimes known as a commission) the chairman 
and part of the membership of which were prom 
active members of the FAA. in 1920 the ABA requested that 
the FAA get up its advertising exhibit at the senior 
organization's convention in Washington, D.C. An PAA 








epeaker was placed on the convention program in 1920.°° 

The cooperation between the ABA and the JAA continued to 
grew closer after 1920. This cooperation will be discussed 
in detail in Chapter V of this thesis. 

We will move now from a discussion of the origin, 
function, and affiliation of the FAA to a consideration of 
the nature and fluctuation in sige cof the VAA membership. 

The original constitution provided for a membership 
of the "advertising or publicity manager or any official 
of a bank, trust company or investment banking firm or 
institution, provided such individual or institution 
represented by him shall in application for membership, 
gsubacribe to the standards of practice of this asseciation 
and give evidence of adherence to these standards.”** In 
1917 the membership clauce was broadened to include 
individual and corporate members, but it was still limited 
+6 banks, trust companies, and investment banking 
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institutions. In 191& the clause was extended still 
further te provide for an associate membership for flnancial 
publications and agencies supporting financial adver~ 
tising.®" Lventually associate membership increased to 
include other banking organizations. 

Meaberehip of the YAA grew rapidly in its first few 
years. Starting with 47 members in 1915, it srew to 106 
members in 1916 and 243 members in 1917. By the ead cf 
World War I the Association had more than 400 membors. 
Although the FAA made a concerted effort to increage its 
nenmbershipr through personal sclicitation, letters to bank 
advertising men, and the placing of feature steries in 
banking jourmals, it did mot accept all who applied. The 
foreworg of the 1919 Reper dines stated: 


A review of the history ~~ the Agsociation 
ther thing ms — ye ~ that its doors 
E ev 


Loox ot otahd close for 
admission whose past record would not 
scrutiny 7" _ purpose in joining the sation 
was purely fish. Ho one has admission by 
be = ugh rere or just because the 

unds to carmy on its work. 

Although it is not 5. known, a number of Li~ 
cants, because of their unf UROSS, have been deni 
the privilege of membership. 


In 1919 the constitution was amended to limit 
‘ship to 500 active and 25 associate members because 
"this is one of the national ergemizations where quality 
counts most."°* However, im 1921 there was a waiting list 
for membership and the constitution was amended egain in 
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order that “the ligit may be extended.” This amendment 
erased the limit on the number of members." 

MNemberehip hit its pre-World War Ii peak at 857 in 
1929. Sut, then membership fell off quickly, hitting 
bottom in 1933 at 320 members, apparently because of the 
effects of the depresgion on bankers anc the many benk 
this period. Membership began 
a steady ascent in 1934, and br 1947 there were more than 
1006 members in the PAA. 

The general trend of the FAA membership curve 
correlates very well with the General Susiness Index Curve 
and the General Advertising Expenditure Curve. The most 
dramatic correlation being from 1929 to 1936. (See 
Appendix A.) ‘This correlation is reflected in the atti- 
tudes of bankers curing the period of this thesis. These 
attitudes and their possible effects en m ip will be 
examined closely in Ghapter VY of this thesis. 

it is true that the total membership of the FAA 
was only @ small fraction of the number of state and 
federally chartered banks in the United states. A member 
shin study shewed thet in 1945, 00.3 per cent ef the 
958 members of the FAA were banks=-some 766 banks. Av 
that time there were more than 15,00C banks in the United 
Ltatves. However, ameng the 766 banks in the FAA were nine 
of the largest ten banks and 73 of the largest 100 banks 
in the country.°° 


failures anc mergers during 
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The membership study alse showed that 7.5 per cent 
of the membership was savinge and loan associations anil 
i122 per cent were in the category of publications, 
advertising agencies, bank advertising supply houses, bank 
organizations, etc."” This latter category included the 
ASA, several state bankers association, the Christia 
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Journal, and Time, Inc.** 
The implieations of the sise and uature of the 

membership of the FAA throughout its history, its affiliae- 

tion ané cooperation with other organizations anc ite 

growing scope of activities will be discussed vised-vis its 

possible influence within the banking community in 

Chapter Y. 
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‘John L. Cooley, Bank 
Trieirts Press, Ince, iS6 


"The Bank Publicity Association ef New York City, 
"“Opjects of the Bank Publicity Association of New York 
hy § (umpublished objectives of subject organization, 
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CMAPTAN IV 
PAA SERVICES TO MOMBLRG 


Tho FAA bas been deseribecd as a “neneprofiting 
mutual benefit asseciation" and an organisation where “all 
of the funds received from dues are refunded in service.”* 
The words "“osceperative,” “mutual, and “service” appear 
nepeatedly in the literature of the FAA. This chapter 
will deal with the services the PAA provided its members 
and will show, incidentally, how mutual and cooperative 
these services were. in the course of this discussion of 
services the breadth of interests of the PAA will be 
evident. 

In the interest of efficiency and clarity this 
chapter will describe the development of the principal 
service functions of the FAA by topic rather than 
chronologically. These topics include the PAA's officiel 
publication Bulletin, a portfolio service, an annual 
convention and ites resulting Report of Preceedings, and an 
array of committees, the majority of which were research 
committees. The development of the Central Office and the 
services it rendered also will be deseribed. 
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DiLlLetin 


The Bulletin hae been called “a clearing hevee of 
ideas,"°"a “thought exchange on financial aévertising,™ 
and a "journal of human relations in the finmaneial field."* 


It was, througheut FAA history, the main communications 





mecium with the members between conventions. And, as such, 
it reflected the changes of emphasia within the FAA 
its expansion of interesta throughout the years. ‘Sone 
merivers felt that the Bulletin “is worth the entire cost 
of membership.’ 

The Bulletin was cistributed to members only and 
was not available te the general public. 

The first Bulletin was issued in February, 1916, 
three months after the founding of the FAA. It was merely 
a fourepage foldever containing principally annour 
about the mew orgenigation and encouraging participation 
in the FAA. It @id con ever, an index of articles 
frem Printer ak aud uystem, & Gaicage business publica 
tion, that wers pertinent to financial advertising. By 
December, 1916, the Bulletin had taken om a more “magazine” 
leok, and its centents were more ambitious. That issue 


cenents 














wan the first of e series of articles on “our greatest 
problems," which included such things as “the difficulty 
eof making the American people convert to the idea of thrift 
and econcuy” and "the re-establishment of public confidence 
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in a city that bas suffered an unfortunate bank suspetie 


wt 


sion. chese problems were Giscugsed in tie pages of 

the Bulletin by TAA members and by “financial advertising 
emperta outside the Asseciation” in an attempt to furnish 
the best information available.” ‘The Julletin printed its 
first halftene in June, 1917, a photograph of a crowd 
eround the display window of the Giaranty Trust and savings 
Bank, Los Angeles.* 

for the first two years of the rsa the Bulletir 
was ecited by the president or viceepresident. With the 
establishment of the Central Office im 1916 the secretary 
of the Association took on the responsibility. Lditing of 
the Bulletin remained a duty of the Central Cffice from 
1915 on. 

The Bulletin was not issued on a regular basis 
until 1920 when, under the presidency of Fred W. Ellsworth, 
the Bulletin became a monthly publication. In 1921 an 
editorial board was appointed for the Dulletin, and the 
magegine was enlarged slightly. By 192% it had expanded 
to 32 pages, containing reperts of the activities of the 
membership, results of questionnaires initiated on subjects 
such as the Partial Payment Plan, and “a cross section of 
the constantly changing policies, plams, and ideas of 
financial advertising."® 

This "“eress section" encompassed many different 
subjects, ideas, causes, and at times forecasts of future 
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developments in advertising, public relations, and in 
banking. 

The first cause was promoting the sale of Liberty 
Bends during Werld war 1. Issues throughout the war 
encouraged members to assist the governsent as much as 
possible in these sales. Holderness as president in early 
1917 told the membership through the Bulletin, "The FAA 
through its president volunteered its services to the 
President of the United States for any line of duty not 
covered by the Associated Clubs."*° And, later in 1917 
the editor wrote, “Let us diemiss from our minds as 
unworthy the individuals and the corporations who are 
exploiting present wartime conditions as an opportunity 
to make unjust profits and let us sing praises to the 
individuals and corporations that are sacrificing for 
democracy. « « « SZanking was made secondary to the call of 
demecracy, notwithstanding a b 
less in bank deposits and a decrease in the bank's persenal 
profits.” 

4nd, in 1918 in writing about the Liberty Bond 
drives, J. NH. Higley, publicity manager, The Dollar Savings 
and Trust Co., Youngstown, Cnio, wrote in the Bulletin: 
"Wheat a remarkable opportunity the banks have to place 
themselves before the public in the strongest and most 
favorable light.”** <Aafter the war there were articles 
explaining and discussing the effect of the war on 
financial advertising. 
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Smother cause supported in the Bulletin was the 
need for gcod service to bank patreoms. in 1917 the editox 
wrote: 

Livery financial advertiser appreciates the value 
of efficient service to patrens. He knows and he feels 
that unless his efforts in advertising are well 
supported by service that is efficient he cannct count 
on very effective results. . .. the day is past when 
the financial advertiser can confine his efforts to 
advertis without giving even a passing thought to 
the type of service he advertises. itis work is not 
only to advertise put also to impreve and usintain 
the efficiency of the service of the bank that both 
the advertising and service will combine to secure new 
business, ** 

Ané, as if to punctuate this idea, the Bulletin 

in August, 1917, began a series of “employee examinations" 
which could be used by members to increase the sensitivity 
ef bank employees to the needs of the customers and to 
their rele in the public relations of a bank. 

The Bulletin encouraged FAA members to educate the 
public about banking and finance. In 1918 Philip J. iawler, 
manager, Schocls Savings Department, Bank of italy, van 
Francisco, wrote a piece for the Bulletin calling for 
"educating the American public early in the schools of 
Awerica™ and explaining his bank's method of attacking this 
problem. He wrote that his bank with other banks “recoge 
nize: its place in the community as a public servant and 


as such realizes it has a public duty to perforn."** 





ssployee relations, customer relations, and the 
promotion of the use of atvertising and publicity by banks 
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were central themes in the Bulletin prier to 1953. But, 
there were also articles by members and editorial comments 
about the need for cultivating pudlic confidence. 

Arnold F. Brunkow, publicity manager, Tre Cid Union trust 
National Bank, Upokane, Wash., wrote in 1925: 


By taxing the public inte its conficence and giving 
4% the first hand ormmation regarding its activities, 
the public utilities of the country have established a 
mueh improved footing with the general public. Much 
has been said about the ety ~ of banking, but 
there ig not enough being done by the banks to remove 
it and correct the mistaken opin ons held Dy man; 
regarding the vanking business. These opinions me 










financial inst ——~ Sy 
After the 1929 Crash there was more and more 

written in the Bulletin about the need for building public 
eonfidence. GC. H. Wetterau, former FAA president, wrote 
in 1951: “There is a need today for financial advertising 
executives with a better knowledge of their institutions 
end policies ag well as an understanding of prevailing 
conditions. They must be able to interpret their banks 
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and its policies in such a manner as tc continue to increase 
confidence of the public in financial institutions."** 

4n editorial in the March, 1932, Bul in told the 
nembers: 





Why net give them [the public] something construce- 
tive to talk and think about anaes Of snes Saying 
don’t talk d veseion. if the bankers don't agg 
sively tell the people what they should know anc 
they don’t direct their UE constructive 
lines, who will” ‘Too many financial institutions have 
remainec silent too long. They have been rumored 
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abeut, belie@, alanderec and maliciously caluminated 
and have said nothing. what does the public think 
about one accused who gives no defense.’” 
There was little use of the texm “public relations* 
prior to 1932, but ag mentioned in Chapter ili, many of 
the FAA activities under the heading of ailvertising and 
publicity ceuld have been classified aa public relations. 
In 1932 the term “public relations" besan to sppear more 
frequently. Them TAA president KH. A. lLyen wrete in the 
Bulletin in October, 1932, "The Caieago convention of the 
FAA was remarkable for one thing. The note of measured 
optimism of the members concerning the job which lay before 
us as public relations men. ... . Yurselves [sic] have 
been at least in part to blame for the years during which 
public relations was considered pretty generally unin 
portant.”** In 1933 and thereafter the term "public 
relations" was used extensively in the Bulletin to descrive 
the activities of the FAA and its members. In January, 1933, 
the FAA executive secretary, rresten Need, recommended 
that the membership read Crystalizi. ubli¢ Vpini 
Baward Bernaye.’* And, there were articles on euane such 
as “The Public Relations Manager's Job” and "Public 
Relations Functioning. "* © 
The Bulletin alec actec ag a medium of forecast. 
During the 1920-21 recession the Bulletin ran a piece by 
K. Leroy YWammon of Oakland, Calif., entitled "Helping 
Forecast the Business Future.” Beginning in 1945 the 
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Bullevin published regular features on postwar planning 
for banka and in 1946 the Bulletin ran e@ siu=page feature 
on the new conumunications medium, television. The editor 
explained, "Since television is being talked about sore 
ans. more in the gemeral scheme of things we felt that the 
accompanying «tory by Famsworth, pioneers in the field of 
electronic development, would be of interest to PAAters."** 
In 1946 there was much interest in television generally, 
but the great expansion of television programming had not 
yet begun.”* 

By 1947 the Bulletin 
on public relations, publicity, radio and television, 


Was cunning regular colwans 





truat development, and occasionally bank architecture. 
shout ite many years of publication the 
Bulletin reflected the interests anc worries of the FAA 
end its members and acted as a "clearing house of ideas,” 
as well as a vehicle for reporting the activities of its 





members and its various committees."° 





Like the Bulletin the Portfolio Service was a 
mutual help effort by FAA members. A portfolio was a 
collection of samples of advertising or of ideas for the 
conduct of events, such as anniverseries, submitted by 
members for distribution to all other FAA members. Each 
portfolio usually dealt with one subject or one theme, and 
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menbers were requested to submit encugh copies of a piece 
of literature for distribution to each fellow member. 
This meant that vy the end of World War If, members were 
required to submit more than 400 capies of a particular 
sample or plan. 

The first portfolie was distributed in February, 
1916, shortly after the first Bu 
a cOllection of advertising material “chegen fer color 
scheme, style, text matter, type arrangement and for the 
use to which it was put."** Portfolios were distributed 
quarterly until 1920 when they became ea monthly feature.’* 
In that year the Portfolio Service was described as 
“perhaps the most outstanding service feature ef the Asso~ 
ciation .. . and a feature worth many times the moubership 


etin was issued. it was 
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Bat, by June, 1924, the Portfolio Service had 
fallen from faver. The Bulletdi: 


Our portfolio in its present form has outlived its 
usefulness and has not sufficient value to warrant its 
continuation. Unrelated pieces of advertising have 
little or no constructive value without some concuption 
of the plan behind them. it ae inconceivable also that 
all advertising material in any; tfolio can appeal 
to all members. Our interests and problems are so 
widely diversified that the plam behind a certain piece 
of advertising has far more interest and value than 
the advertisement itself. it is pleamned in the coming 
years therefore, to combine the olie with the 
ubletin inte one big useful publication. upecial 
of advertising wili be perenne. ed in an inter 
story of the advertising, its cost, manner of 

known results and its relation to other 
pot + ry tegether with A ~~ information the 
member contributing the material may wish to give.”’ 
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4notser reason given for the discontinuation of the 
Portfolio Service was that in 1924 760 copies of a 
particular sample or plan were required to make distribution 
and, as &@ consequence, “the best and most expensive pieces 
of advertising seldom got into the portfolio. "** 
chis service was missed apparently by the members, 
for by Hovember, 1924, there was such a demand fer scomse-~ 
thing to take its place that a new, but similar, program 
was initiated, called the Folio Ixhibit. it was a kind of 
“lending library" of portfolios. Instead of submitting 
700 copies of an item for distribution and permanent 
retention by the members, under this new program members 
were asked to submit only 20 cepies ef a particular item.’* 
4s Preston Reed explained: 
these copies are filed under the pr subject 
anc then when a member asks for infornat on most 
any subject, a loose-~leaf portfolio is made wo of 
these samples and is loaned to the member for two 
weexs. At the end of this time the portfolio is 
returned and before it is mailed out again additional 
material which has been received in the interim is 
added. . . « Together the collection of portfolios 
covers 140 subjects.*° 
Shese portfolios in the Folio Dwhibit included 
more than just samples of advertising. They included 
material on public relations and on subjects related to 
de of conducting annivers 
saries, new bank openings, and the operation of a special 
women’s department in a bank. 
Surl C. Howell, assistant secretary, Feoples 
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Zavings and Loan Association, Nonroe, Mich., wrete to the 
executive secretary in April, 1938: 


Your portfolie arrived this morning along with ~ 

your letter. Framkly it was much more than i Se 

Yor the past three months I agave been running up 

postage bill trying to get gone Se abou oa 

relations. iLike most everything we search h 

wide 4 the selution is often under our noses 

answer to my inquiry was right om my desk in 

ote, Your treatment of public relations ¢ me us 
sonething definite to work on. I have felt goed about 

it all day. 


The Central Office received many other compliments 
en this service. Perhaps typical among them was a letter 
froma G. D. Linceln, assistant vice-president, Security 
Trust end savings Bank, Los Angeles. He wrote concerning 
a portfolio on "Personal Solicitation of Trusts": "This is 
one of the finest reports on this subject that it has been 








my privilege to read. .. . This is an excellent examle 
of the splendid service which the Asseciation is able to 
render. “°* 

the Jolio ahibit Service remained in operation 
through the time under study in this thesis. 





The original FAA constitution previded for the 
conventional set of officerse=president, vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer--and a board of directora to 
conéuct the business of the Association. A director was 
elected for each Federal Reserve District te act as an 
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official liaison fer the Association in his particular 
district. The constitution did not previde for an execu- 
tive secretary nor for executive quarters.®" Yer the first 
two years of the PAs the day-toeday business of the 
association was conducted by either the president or the 
secretary from their respective places of business. There 
was no clerical help except that from the personal staffs 
of these two officers. Seon after the founding cf the PAA 
the president's office became an exchange point fer advice 
on advertising programs and for an analisis of cireulation 
rates among various publications throughout the country 
that carried financial advertising. 

Ag the Association grew it became apparent that 
an office with full-time clerical help was needed for 
orderly and efficient conduct of business. In September, 
1918, the PAA opened a Central Office at 715 kailway 
Exchange Building, St. Louis, No., with the reeponsibility 
to issue the Si f and portfolios and keep the files 
and records of the Association and “act as a clearing 
house for the PAA."** The elected secretary, who at that 





time was Holderness, was responsible for coordinating the 
activities of the Gentral Office. The offiee nad one 
secretary to handle the clerical duties. St. Louis was 
chosen as the site of the Central Office because Holderness 
was employed by a St. Louis bank. The Central Office 
"floated" te the city in which the elected secretary was 
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employed until it wan pernanently established in Chicago 
in 1922.** 

Light months after the establishment of the Central 
Office a reference bureau was created in that office 
because "the secretary has had so many letters from members 
asking advice on various advertising problems.” Holderness 
commented that "when our reference bureau shall be assembled 
with a considerable library of catalogues, references, 
treatises we shall be in a better position to render 
services of this particular character."°* Nembers contrib- 
uted publications to the reference bureau. The reference 
bureau has been expandec over the years until today it is 
a@ rather extensive library on financial advertising, 
public velations, business development, and marketing.”’ 

In 1921 the Central Office moved to Chicage when 
Gaylore 4. Morse of the State Bank of Chicago was elected 
secretary. In that same year Lloyd Ll. Coon was hired as a 
full-tine assistant secretary, along with twe women to do 
the clerical work. Harly in 1922 the Central Office was 
permanently established in Chicage, and Coon was appointed 
as the first executive secretary because the growth of the 
erganization had increased the dem 
member secretary. Morse evidently was unable to devote 
enough time to either the FAA or his job te be effective 
im either and this was jeopardising his paying position.*® 


At this time there were some 600 members in the Association.** 
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She financial condition of the Association had 
improved considerably by thia time, and it could afford to 
meke this move. As of June 1, 1922, after paying ali 
outstanding debts the FAA had $2,170.05 on hand-almost 
double that of the previous year. and, that happened while 
their expenses were increasing over the same period by 
$2,935.71. This increase was due to an increase in dues 
and an increase in membership. The dues for the active 
members were $24.00 and those for associate members were 
$20.00 in 1921. 

The FAA was not a wealthy orgenisation at any time 
compared with other banking organisations such as the ABA 
end the Investment Bankers Association. But, for most of 
its history it was self-sustaining. Duee were originally 
$12.00 with no initiation fee. In 1917 a $10.00 initiation 





fee was added to increase revenue. Ag the number of members 
increased and FAA services emandied, money was tight. in 
1920 there was a small financial crisis in the PAA. 

C. A Gode, PAA treasurer, reported that “laat year [1920] 
prior to the convention we were as usual short of funds and 
had to draw on sosie of cur members for this year’s dues— 
asking, them to pay in advance so that we would have the 
necessary funds to see us through."*° This was accom 
plishec and later the dues were increased as indicated above. 


Once over this financial trouble, the Association remained 
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in the black with no sericus financial troubles even 
during the less in membership after the 1925 Crash. 

the increase in services and the increase in 
members was generally met with an inorease in dues. iy 
1935 there was a sliding seale for dues. For banks and 
trust companies with less than $500,000 capital, dues were 
$24.00; with less than $1,000,000 capital, $36.00; with 
less than $5,000,000, €48.00; with less than %10,000,000, 
$60.00; with less than $25,000,000, $75.00; with less than 
$50,000,000, $25.00; and for those with $50,000,000 or 
over, $100.00. There were other scales for investment 
banking institutions doing local or national business anc 
for mutual savings banks with various asseta. lues for 
financial publications and others in the associate nenber~ 
ship category were §40.00. Individual members paid only 
$12.00 in 1935.** 

By 1947 each item in the scales had increased about 
25 per cent. But, in 1922 when the Central Office was 
permanently established was the point in the Fad history 
that it really achieved financial stability. 

Chicage was chosen as the site of the permanent 
Central Office because the average mail time between 
Chicage and tre membership was shorter than 1t weuld have 
been from any other city. in addition Chicago was 
considered “an experinental laboratory" with 216 banks 
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renging in aise from under one million to over one billion 
dollars in depesits at that time.*" 

With the establishment of the Gentral Office and 
the hiring of Coon, the services to the membera increased. 
of data 





A questionnaire program was instituted as a method 
collection. ach month for several nonths the Central 

ffice distributed questionnaires to the members seliciting 
their opinions and ideag on ea variety of subjects that 
included such topice as “Christmas Thrift Clubs" and "The 
Partial Payment Plan." The replies te the questionnaires 
were filed in the Central Office and a repert was pudlished 
in the Dulletin. The questionnaire program was not com 
pletely successful, however. Although the Central Office 
was able to collect some data, the response of the members 
in completing the questionnaires was disappointing to the 
executive secretary. Coon commented in the Bulletin, "We 
should have a more liberal response if we are to be successe 
ful in building a real service department in cur Central 
Office. "** 

in February, 1923, the questionnaire program was 

Giscontinued because of a lac of response frou the 
membership.** In its place the Central Office adopted a 
new nethod of obtaining date. LUech month the Central 
Office asked five members, picked at random, one questicn 
which pertained to financial advertising cr associated 
subjects. ‘The five answers were published in the 
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succeeding issue of the Sulletin. Goon said, “It is our 
strong conviction that we will build up in the Central 
Office a fund of information on all advertising subjects 
for the benefit of our mesbers."** 

Coon resigned from the FAA in Nay, 1924, to take a 
more lucrative position with the Foreman Bank in Chicago.*® 
in September that year Preston KE. Reed was appointed 
executive secretary. Heed remained with the FAA uatil ill 
health forced him to retire in 1960. More than any other 
One Man, perhaps with the exception of Nolderness, Need is 
eredited with the development of the FAA. In a memorial to 
Reed in the Bulletin in 1960 it was stated, “By the 
inspiration he imparted, he solded our membership into a 
fraternity of kindred spirita each willing anc anxious to 
help with the other's preblems."*” imring his tenure the 
Bulletin was enlarged, the Folio Uxhibit developed, a 
system of regional conferences instituted, and the annuel 
convention increased from three to four days, featuring a 
series of lectures called “a achool” in public relations 
and advertising. It was also through his efforts that a 
echeol for financial public relations men was established 
at Northwestern University in 1948.** 

Heed, a short, slight man with round rinicss 
Glasses in 1924, caze to the FAA with a great amount of 








energy and a background as a professional musician, 
educator, and advertising man. After graduating from 
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Albion Cellege, Albion, Mich. in 1915, he was a featured 
magician on the Chauteuga Circuit in the summer and the 
Lyceum Circuit in the winter. After a few years as a 
musician, be returned to sachool, coing graduate work at 
the University of Chicage. Later he taught printing, 
literature, debating, dremsa, scientific manasement, and 
journalisa at the high school and college levels. He 
decame dean of the Central Cellege ef Commerce in Chicago 
before taking the job as secretary of the Chicago Adver- 
tising Club in 1922, the largest edvertising club in the 
world at that time. 

Reed came to the FAA from that position. Ducing 
his %6-year career with the FAA he was elected president 
ef the Association of Executives Porum of Chicago (1956-57). 
Me waa a lecturer om public relations fer the Tationel 
Institute at Lansing, Mich., the School of Sanking of the 
South at Baton Kouge, La., and the New Jersey Bankers 
Publie Relations Scheol. 

Within the FAA he was a stimulating force. During 
board meetings he acted as the devil's advocate. Leisurely 
smoking his pipe, he would take a position contrary to the 
prevailing one until a full exploration of the subject 
under discussion had taken place. Ne became kne to the 
board members as "Provocative Pres." In 1948 when it 
locked possible to establish a school on financial public 
relations at Northwestern University, Keed called a 
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meeting of the officers and members of the beard of 
directors to discuss the school. Thomas J. Kiphart, a 
board member, remendered in 1960 thet Meet wanted te 
establish the school in the summer of 1945. it was then 
Pebruery, 1943. Kiphart steted, "Mest thought it coulda'’t 
be done 





2% would taze mush longer to get establisned. 
For two solid days Pres kept us working from nine o'clock 
in the morning until the wee hours the next mormming, and 
we came up with a curriculum that has required but Little 
change since the School was started in 1943,"** 

During the 19306 Reed, vhrough his coluem in the 

tin, continually stressed the importance of public 

confidence im banks and cf better public relations 





practices for banks. In 1933 he wrote: “very banker now 
knows that the most importent asset the bank has is the 
loyalty and patronage of a well informed, financially 
educated public. Ignorance is one of the greatest causes 





of fear. Fear destroys confidence. The public wants to 
know the facts."*° And later that year he wrote: “There 
exigzts a need for better understanding between the bank 
ead the public. Lack of confidence alone has closed 
buncreds of bamks in the last few years and may close 
others. The fact that a bank is well managec. and properly 
conducted, dees net necessarily suffice to 11ft it above 
suspicion. Banks must not only deserve confidence, they 
must posgess it. I de not hold with the school of 
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which dDelieven in sitting guiet in the hope that the storm 
will blew over.”*? 

Under Reed's leadership the services of the Central 
Office increased greatly. ‘The Central Cfrfice acted aa an 
“employment agency” for men in financial advertising and 
public relations. In September, 1921, this note eppeared 
in the Bu 





The Central Cffice has been the recipient 
several letters from financial ery whe ar 
interested in securing the a oe} Live —. 
pablicity and central flie men While it is not our 
deaire to act as an employnont agency, we de believe 
we can be used advant isly as a nedium through 
which cesirable conn onmections could be formed. If you 
know of men \ qualify for such pesitions and who 
Wish to make a chen or if vou are in the market for 
Buch @& Han .we would appreciate your writing to the 
secretary. 

By 1930 Reed was able to write in his column in 

the Bulletin: 

Cne of the valuable services of the orgamization, 
which gets little publicity, ia that which pertains to 
employment and vocation. ach year the Association 
has been cf assistance to banke, trust companies and 
investment houses in finding men anc women in adver 
tising, new business and publicity CG. 
Central filles contain information concerning men and 


wonen who are seeking eaployment or these who want to 
maze a chanme. 


in 1925 the Agsociation beman a buyers service for 
its members. If a member was in doubt as to where he could 
obtain a particular piece of advertising merchandise, the 
Central Office assisted him in finding the best buy.°* 

in an attempt to protect its members from disrep~- 
utable companies the Central Office in April, 1925, 
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established a Confidential file on such subjects as reports 
of unfavorable dealings with service houses, reports of 
publications which dic not asintain a ome-price pelicy on 
space, facts and figures concerning services which have 
preven successful and those which have failed, and inform 
mation on "fly=bye-night" promoters who were “constantly 
originating panaceas." This information was available to 
members on request. The source of the information was not 
divulged. At this time there were about 110 companies 
that manufactured bank advertising material and had 
salesmen on the road.“ 

By 1950 the Central Office had become a public 
warning post for unethical operations in finsnclal adver~ 
tising operations. Reed wrote in that year: “what do you 
say that this year the Association make an attempt to clean 
up en some of these high pressure salesmen who are preying 
upon uninformed bankers. This can be done if every nexber 
will inform the Central Cffice when an unsatisfactory 
contact is made with a representative of a sales organi- 
gation." ie wrote that the following was a typical letter 
received in the Central Office: "Ne [the salesman] is 
reperted to have used high pressure salesmanship, becoming 
abusive when the bank was not interested. Ue gave the 
names of two other banks whom he claimed were using their 
service. In writing to them, they disclaimed all knowl- 
edge of hin." 
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when these complaints were received in the Central 
Office, the company in question was notified and, in 
several instances, the selesman was dismiesed. If no 
action were taken by the company, tne Central Office sent 
anotice to all of its members and often a warming would 
be printed in the Bulletin.*” 

This is en example of such a warming: “warning~~ 
Word has come to Central Office tnat Bancera Cooperative 
Asseciation and the Philadelphia Bank Note Co. have 
endeevorec to sell two vanks in the same city the sane 
advertising material, on am exclusive basis. The salesmen 
in this case was Mr. i. fF. sheridan. Any information from 
any of our members concerning either of these companies 
will be appreciated."*” 

in addition to conducting the day-to-day business 
ef the Association and running these established service 
programe, the Centrai Office under Need assisted the 
membership in other ways. Jer instance, in 1944 a member 
esked if it were permissible to photograph new ration 
toxens that were about to be placed in circulation. seed 
researched the answer through the Secret lJervice and other 
government agencies and was finally able to answer the 
question. The tokens were not an obligation of the U.&. 





Government, such as currency, and they eould be photc~ 
graphed, but only in blaek and white.** 
fhe Gentral Office was, and is today, the hub 
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around which most of the activities of the TAA revolve end 
the point threugh which information on the activities of 
individual members and of the various committees of the 


PAA are funnelled te the members. 





There was a plethora of committees within the JAA. 
Mest, such as nominating committees, convention cenmittees, 
and membership committees, were transitory. it would not 
be practical te chronicle the activities of all these 
comiittees. Therefore, this section will concentrate on 
what appeared to be the three most influential and active 
standing committees--and their subcommittees. These were 
the Extension Committee, the Hesearch Committee, and the 
Standardization Committee. 

The committees followed cenerally the theme and 
thrust of the FAA itself. That is, prior te 1953 their 
interests were primarily within the narrow definition of 
advertising and publicity. After 1933 these interests 
changed somewhat and broader aspects of banking and public 
relations were considered more thoroughly~-particularly 





among the research subcommittoes. 

The Extension Committee with 24 members was a 
permanent comuittee that served as the long-range planning 
comuittee for the FAA. It was orgemiged in 1924 at the 
suggestion of C. NH. Handerson of the Union Trust Company 


of Cleveland, a member of the board of directors. He 
believed that in the life of any organigation there are 
periods when it becemes stagnant or umattractive to 
prospective members. Ue thcugat that there should be a 
committee within the PAA to develop plans and suggest means 
for the Association "te perpetuate itself and make it prow.” 
The Lxtension Committee was the outcome of that 
suggestion.~‘ 

Robert J. Isant of the Central National Bank of 
Cleveland was appointed as the committee's first chairman. 
The committee met twice in 1924, and as a result of these 
meetings ideas were generated that brought about changes in 
the portfolio service, the Bulletin 
GUC « 





The Latengion Committee alse as a resuit of these 
meetings recommended te the board of directors that a 
Research Committee with four divisiens be organised withiz 
the FAA. The divisions were: 
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Luecutive LiVisiCn. 70 coorainase and carry into 
effect the word of the three research divisions 

These recommendations were accepted by the board 
of directors, but no action was taken to appoint the 
Research Committee, and when the ixtension Committee set 
again in 1925, Isent was disturbed by this imaction and 
threatened to adjourn the Extension Committee unless some 
action was taken. It was. The Research Committee was 
established in 1925 end continued work throughout the 
period covered by this thesis. Additional divisions, or 
subcommittees, were added from tine to time to study 





subjects of interest to the members of the Association. 

the Extension Committee also recommended that the 
FAA prepare and publish a book “which shall set forth the 
fundamentals of finencial advertising.”° By Cetober of 
1925 an outline of the book had been prepared. It 
consisted of 14 chapters that were to be written by 30 
different authors, all but two of wnich were FAS members. 
This book was devoted almost exclusively to advertising 
in the narrow sense of the word. Public relations was not 
mentioned in the outline, but it did include some subjects 
pertinent to public relations. 

This proposed advertising text included such topics 
as direct mail advertising, media for advertising, adven 
tising for rural and emali city banks, how to be individual 
in copy, and copy, layouts, anc typography. It alse 
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included, however, che puychology of the public, influence 
of local conditions on bank advertising, the bank ag an 
integral part cf its commmity, and the use of house organs 
as internal and external mecla of comminications. 

In considering the content of the book, it ie well 
to consider the time frame in which it was proposed. 

During the 1920a the FAA was cperating mostiy under the 
terminology of advertising, and its principal themes were 
in advertising and publicity. It shifted principal themes, 
as has been pointed out, in 1933. 

The text material for this book was written end 
illustrations were gathered, but a book was never published. 
The FAA felt that since the beok was prepared by se many 
different authors, 1t was necessary to have some oute 
standing writer edit the beok in order "to get a one~tome 
quality throughout the book and to coordinate the chapters.”** 
Several different writers were employed to edit the book, 
but because of “unforeseen circumstances each in turn was 
umable to finish the work.” * 

In order to salvage the creat amount of effart put 
into the book, the authors were aszed in 1928 to revamp 
their chapters and bring them uptodate for publication 








in the Bulletin. Beginning in November, 1923, one chapter 
@ month was published in the Bulletin.’ “ 
\dvertising for Banxs vy fon Knowlton with an outline 


similar to the one mentioned above was written under the 
auspices of the JAA in 1932.°° 
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The Extension Committee's brain child, the Kesearch 
Committee began work in 1925, and hy November of that year 
the first reports were published in the Bulletin. The 
Principles and Practicas Division, for instance, reperted 
Oh & questionnaire survey in which it attemmted to determine 
the Opinions of JAA members concerning progran advertising, 
special edition and special page newspaper advertising, 
the bvasis fer advertising in financial publications, the 
proper attitude toward galesmen and the attitude toward 
syndicated advertising. This conmittee found, for example, 
that FAA members almost unanimously were opposed to 
advertising in event programs of other organisations. 

The majority felt, nowever, that for particularly good 

bank customers some contribution might be made, but without 
using the bank's name."” ‘There were other > 
outdoor advertising, mass distribution, streetear adver 
tising, anc direct wail. 


NOPrte oF 





By 1927 the subcommittees, or divisions, of the 
Research Committee had expanded in number to include new 
business contests, window displays, sortcage advertising, 
central file, internal bank advertising, exhibition 
advertising, advertising 
tising, and motion picture advertising. 

The following areas of research begun by the radio 
acvertising subcommittee in 1927 are Elven as an example 








weounte, publicity, radio adver 
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of the work of these agubcomaittees.e Zhe research interests 
WENGE: 


1. to discover the purpeses for which radio can 
be used suecegsfully as a financial advertising mediusg. 


2. To find out the reasons governing selection of 
stations used. 


3. To eee the methods which have been most 
successful in building a program. 


4&, To find out the relative attention value of 
aiffereat types of prograns. 

5. Yo find out the actwal results accomplished by 
financial houses which have used radio, and to enéeavor 
to find a comparigen of this method with other media. 


G. To investigate tne hockups which have been made 
with other forms of advertising. 


7. To investigate if any form of survey has been 
made te estimate the number of racic owners who 
appreciate the programe offered. 


&. Te ebtain the specific opinions of thoze who 
have use@ broadcasting as to the value of same. 


9. To investigate the possivilities of joint 
financial advertising through extensive broadcanting, 
nationwide, te educate tie public in the uses of bank, 
trust company and investment houses.” 

When these research objectives were outlined, 

radio was increasing in popularity as an advertising melivsa. 
The Hatvionsl Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Sroad- 
casting System had begun cperations, but radio had not hit 
its heyday that was to come in the 1930s and 1940s. Alse 
te come in the 1930s was a srstematic survey of the 
popularity of different programs. The OCressley Reports 
began in the early 1930s.°"° Up umtil that time fan mail 
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was relied upon as a measurement of programs enpeal ADy 
it would appear that the research interests of the FAA 
regarding radio were pertinent and perhaps somewhat ahead 
of their time when compared to the general application of 
survey techniques to radio audiences. 

After the 1933 Bank Holiday the number of research 
subcommittees expanded again, as did the interests of FAA 
research. In 1935 a subcommittee studied the problem of 
promoting savings deposits during the period of recover; 
from the depression. This subcommittee found that there 
were many banks turming away people whe wented to depcsit 
money in savings accounts because the banks already had 
teo muck money on hand with nowhere to invest it. “These 
banks apparently felt that it would not be prefitable to 
take in more money in savings. They were trying te promove 
more loans. ‘The TAA Research Committees recommended that 
banks not continue this practice. It reported to the PAA 
members: 





As benk advertising and — relations men, ws 
appreciate the viewpoint of the banker as a buyer of 

unds but we alse realize that the depositor from whon 
he buys does net regeré hineeif ae one selling something 
te the bank, but as a customer of a bank. Wis experi~ 
ence with banks is that they have aiways been eager to 
accept his money. What - yo reaetion now when a 
banker hesitates to acces ~ i'r, ar average 
depositor does not andaeinnd this cing awe 
from the viewpoint of the banker. . 3 &@ major 
customer and public re. reiations problex end deserves 
serious consideration. 


in 1955 there was a subcommittee desigmated to 
study public relations of banks. This committee reported 
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that 35 per cent of the banks questioned in a gurvey were 
conducting staff meetings to discuss banx publics relations 
and 50 per cent were increasing personal calls on 
customers.” * 

In 1933 the Hesearch Committee undertock a@ compre 
hensive study of the relationship of banks to their 
employeea and their customers. I%¢ sent out 550 questien- 
naires to banks of varying sises and obtained a 70 per ceat 
response. It found that less than half of the bank: 
replying paid particular attention to customer relations, 
which the committee felt was not "a high enough proportion.“ 

% found, however, that 203 of the 2453 banks replying 
conducted seetings of officers and employees "regularly or 
occasionally to discuss banking problems.”** ‘This report 
was made available to all members of the FAA with the 
recommendation that more attention be paid to customer 
relations as a part of their public relations prograns. 

it is trae that the greater part of the effort of 
the FAA Research Committee over the years was oriented 
toward advertising and not definitely toward public 
relations. However, there were findings that would be 
helpful in any public relations campaign. It is also trie 
that the FAA was committed to the idea that research was 
necessary for banking in advertising, public relations, and 
business development. In 1938 the FAA invited Elme Roper, 
a pioneer in survey research, to speak before the ecenvention 
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on “Can Hesearch Benefit the Banking Business?" He 
explained his methed of survey research anc told the dele 
gates: “It is my belief that research can help banking. 

if it smould turn out that you have to look for a broader 
market for the product you have now got fer sale, it is 

the proper function of market research to help locate that 
broader market.""° He also told them that in a recent 
survey cone by Fortune ue bankers ranked second behind 
the press as groups who the public believed abused their 





power. He said the same survey showed that in popular 
esteem bankers rated at the bottom. HNoper said he had done 
& gurvey in Terre Haute, Ind., in preparation for his FAA 
eenvention paper. He found that more people in that city 
would borrow from a savings and loan association or 
government lending bureau than from a bank to build, buy, 
or improve a home.** 

An article in the Bulletin in Mareh, 1938, also 

emphasized the importance of research: 

Public relations policies are distinct, planned, 
cefinite actions aimed at definite targets. Primary 
sorprse are grievances which the public ox portions 
of it already a against a company. These 

inary or real; they range from 


the sublime to to ody rid. wal gusy but they have one 
thing in co: on~=they' re = ———: the , ergot eat 
on 


is the imaginary "glassy ey ana fishy” beart 
of banking, and its demolition ‘is pay big dividends 
in new busingss. 

imperienced public relations men know, however, 
that the real causea of the most bitter grievances may 


be hard te find. They demand surveys, audits of a 
company's public relations position; or, as one 















grievances may 
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company has expressed it, “goodwill inventories,” for 
targets must be seen before they can be hit. surveys 
sometines show that public relations pregrams are 
attacking | targets waich they cannot possibly 
demolish.’ 

The point here is that the FAA wes emphagising to 
its members the need for research in both advertising and 
publie relations in order to more intelligently carry out 
their programs. 

A statement by Cedric A. Morris, chairman of the 
PAA Research Committee in 1925 seems to capsulige the 
attitude of the PAA toward rerearch. He speaks in terns 
of advertising, but the sentiment can be as easily applied 
to public relations. He sald: 
anging on the wall in the research laboratory of 
the | General Motors Corporation is a motto which reads: 
“Opinion will A tolerated in the essence of 
facts." een advert am | rofeasion is a long 

ing + motto to its manifold 
Rondeet ting is on the vall—faint, 
pe and ™ aces barely A4 ee gry 6 05 
S approaching we must coat out and find the 
facts vefore we perfect our plans and spend our 
appropriations.’ 

Another committeo which is of interest here is the 

adardigation Comuittee. The comalttee began a 
continuing study of the difference in advertising rates 
oharged financial institutions by newapapers througho 
the United States in 1929 prior to the Crash. i1t found 
that there were newspapers that charged higher rates for 
finencial advertising than for other forms of advertising. 


On the basis of this report the FAA went on record as 
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“yaqualifiedly epposed tu the present practice indulged in 
by a few daily newapapers of making « discriminating and 
higher charge to financial advertisers through the mediua 
ef a special finencial rate.""” Copies of this statement 
were sent to the offending newspapers, the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, and te ail members of the 
ABA, Investment Bankers Association, anc the Reserve City 
Bankers. AS a result some, but far from all, of the 
newspapers charging the higher rates to financial ingti~ 
tutions revised their rate structure.”* 

One can see from the foregoing that the interest 
of the FAA committees ciscussed was prinerily in adver 
tising prior to 19353. However, after 1933 public relations 
Shared the spotlight, except in tha Standardisation 
Committee. 











The FAA annual convention has been called "a 
university for three days" in financial advertising ond 
public relaticns. Frem the first cenvention in 1916 the 
emphasis was on learning, | ng ideas, and associating 
with fellow members. 

Until 1924 the conventions were held in coujunction 
with those of the AACEW because the FAA wee a departmental 
ef that organigation. But, as was mentioned in Chapter Iil, 





in 192% the FAA separated its convention from the parent 
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organization. since 1924 the PAA held its conventions 
apart from the AACGEW, 

By 1926 the convention pattern was fairly well 
established. There were general sessions with topics of 
interest to all members and there were special sessions 
for each of four basic departmentalse-commercial banks, 
savings banks, investment banks, and trust companies. in 
adcition to thege seasions there were rou 
and clinics on a variety of subjects, whieh included’ in 
1946, for instance, “Consumer Credit” and “Bank Quarters 
as a Public Relations TFactor."’° 

The topice and the speakers varied from the very 
prosaice«-"How to Build a Window Diaplay” by a Fas memberm— 
to the more fundamental as when bdward Ll. Hernmays epoke 
before the 1935 convention om “molding Public Opinion." 
There were also predictive speeches as in 1925 when 
Dr. David Friday, & consulting economist with A. G. Becker 
& Company, Hew York, told Fad delegates at Columbus, Chico, 
"I am getting out of the stock market and buying bends. 

If you have a slum in the building boom [in two or three 


ndetable ciscusgions 








years) . . . i think you wili be back in a depression, 
like 1924, and for a longer pericd cf time."*° 

There were reports on new forms of communications 
that might be of interest to FAA members. In 1923 
R. B. wright of tie Pirst Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, gave & report to tke YAA convention on radic as 
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@ publicity anc advertising medium. Ucommercial broad 
casting at that time was in its infancy. The firet 
sponsored program had been broadcast over wiAl in few York 
City in August, 1922. And, government regulation prevented 
direct product advertising during this period. Advertising 
over radio was not widespread.'* Nevertheless, wright 
reported to the assembled delegates that et least one bank 
had met with succesa in broadcasting and several were using 
receiving seta as a means of servicing their customers. 
He said the Union Trust Company of Cleveland had sponsored 
@ concert and as a result received 2,000 letters compli-e 
menting the bank on the broadcast. Wright reported that 
one banker told hia, "Gur set cost us three hundred 
dollars and has saved us several times its cost by keeping 
in touch with the market at all times. . . . One afternoon 
last fall, the day cash flax dropped eight cents, we saved 
half of what our set cost ug on the srain wo took in after 
1:30 p.m.” Another bank reported that it provided its 
eustomers with forms on which they could copy market prices. 
Wright conmeluded: 

guess ka ob ueoael th tare ame puaiants vere te the 

institution which is — enough to pay the freight. 

Seconda as to receiving, there does not seem to be ary 

great publicity valuo to the bank operating the 

et | yeh in view of lew cost of 


istallation is justified because of 
orts service to customers anc ample 
Te 
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The themes of the conventions followed the trend 
within the FAA mentioned several times before in this 
thesis. That is, prior to 1933 the emphasis was on 
advertising and publicity, but with some activities under 
those terms that could easily be classed es public relations. 
Prior to 1935 typical sapeech titles were: "The Ferfermance 
of the Business Cycle: Its Effect upen Financial Adver~ 
tizing,” "How to Build and Sell an Advertising Budget,” 
and “in Advertising Failure." But, at the same time there 
were papers delivered on "Publicity end New business Uffort 
Attendant upen Cpening a New Branch or Hew Bank, “ 
“Successful Methode in Securing the Cooperation of 
Directors, officers, Nmuployees and Ltockhelders," and 
"What Business Development Methods for Outlying Banks?" 
(This last speech in 1924 included the value of having 
sufficient parking facilities for bank customers.) 

In 1933 the theme of the convention was "Public 
Relations." The titles of the papers delivered at this 
convention are representative of how the thrust of the FaaA 
changed in 1953. Some of these papers were: “What the 
Alert Banker Should Expect of His Public Nelations Man,” 
"The Place cf the Bank Empleree in Public Relations Work," 
“Open~Handed Dealing with the Press," and “Reads to Public 
Favor.”"** 

The tepies of the apeeches were not cetermined 
haphazardly. speakers were asxed by the convention 
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committee or by Reed to discuss a specific subjeat before 
the J44 Bembership. ceveral speakers at the conventions 
began their talks with phrases such as, “Your secretary 
has asked me to speak to you om . « « ” 

Beginning in 1937 the format of the convention 
changed somewhat. Fart of the convention became a 
"school" in subjects pertinent to public relations or 
banking. in 1957 i. W. Hepner, a professor of psychology 
at Syracuse University, save four one- 
subjects relating to the molding ef public opinion. Thee 
included a discuesion of intreversion and extroversion as 
personality traits with which the public relations manager 
would have to deal in and out of the bank. Hepner also 
gave a report of a free association experiment conducted 
With 100 adults in cyracuse, N.Y. He told FAA convention 
delegates that some of those in the experiment commented: 
"“Bemnkers are usually very wealthy men and have important 
pesitions. Many of them commit suicide if they know that 
their bank will fail,” and “Bankere—dig, fat, large 
limousine, ardent golfer, large mansion, intelligent and 
dignified looking." But, he said others associated banks 
and bankers more favorably-—"Sanks offer a superior type 
of employment” and “Bank presidents are usually respected 
citizens." The point was that individuals view banks 
Gifferently and bankers must be aware of the d2ifferences 
in order to see where their preblema lie.’ * 





hour lectures on 
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In 1935 Or. James C. looley, profesuer of banking, 
University of Texas, gave lectures om ecomomice and 
banking. In 1939 Hartford Powell of the institute of 
Public Relations, Inc., Hew York, lectured on "Semantics." 
In 1940 ir. Henry Miller Busch, professor of sociology and 
head of ths division of social sciences at Cleveland 
College, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, spoke on 
"The World Geday and the Public Mind.” This feature of 
the convention continued through 1947 when in that year 
De. James I. Bender of the National Institute of Numan 
Relations, New York, lectured on “Sincerity and ihuman 
Relations." During this particular convention “school 
Marble 
ellegiate Church ef New York, spoke on "The Art of Living." 

Conventions between 1916 and 19¢7 were held in the 
South, Southeast, Southwest, west, Middle West, North, ana 
Rast. Sut, the location of the 1942 convention was unique. 
It wae “Sy Mail." Beemuse World War Ti had cut available 
travel facilities, the FAA decided that as a patriotic 
gesture it would hold its 1942 convention by mail. Those 
invited to deliver papers at the convention delivered them 
in writing. These papers, along with reports of FAA 
activities, wore published in bock form and mailed to each 
memver of the FAA. 

After each convention from the first in 1916, a 

ug was published. 





session.” Dr. Rorwan Vincent Peale, pastor of the 
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Froceedings is essentially a transeript of a ccnvention, 
including the papers delivered, the lectures given, and the 
Giscussions held in each of the group sessicns of the 
convention. Lach member of the Association received a 

copy of the Aeport of Proceedings, whether he attended the 
convention or not. These reports seemed to be popular both 
in and out of the Association. In 1916 the FAA president 
reported that the Report of Proceedings had bean used “ac 





a reference and textbook in some colleces. “here were 
requests for the book outaide the Association and addi~ 
tional copies have been forwarded to officers of financial 
inetitutions.""* 

in 1920 the secretary reported that these raports 
"have been pronounced by eminent critics az veing the best 
anc most authentic text books om financial advertising 
published." Ne did not report who were the critics. te 
seid copies were requested by the New Terk Chamber of 
Commerce, the St. Louis Public Library, the American 
Bankers Agsociation, and the Agseciated Advertising Clubs 
of the World.°* 

in addition to the atmual conventions, the FAA is 
1925 began regional conferences “ag a means of better 
serving our membership and spreading the goepel of public 
relations to an ever widening circle of bankers."°” In 
1944 FAA officera conducted four one-day conferences in 
New York, Syracuse, Detroit, amd Columbus. ‘where was no 
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evidence that this “flying circus" was repeated after 
1944." 

in 1947 the PAA was planning additional services 
fer its wenbership. In his first report to the members as 
PAA president, Kobert Lindguiet wrote: 





Cur custemer relations films are in production, a 
committee has been appointed to -~ y~ a practical 
public relations manual, discuss e underway 
teward the establishment of a public relations SCnOCL 
next summer, our annual advertising is underway, 
our organization of a new employee = —- 
mental is complete. lLvery week our 
bringing public relations measages to bank study 
conferences, conventions, group bane Comal ttee 


appointazents for — Cor 
our assigaaents, i kaow I may —y 
at pe help with these fine projects anc others to 
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CHAPTER V 
IRDICATORS OF PEPONMANCS AND INPLUESCE 


The previous three chapter have been primarily 
descriptive of the antecedents of financial advertising 
and public relations, the development of the FAA, and 
services it rendered from 1915-107. ‘This chapter will 
attempt to specify indicators of the quality of the 
performance of the FAA anc its influence within the 
financial community. 

The influence of a trade or professional assecia~ 
tion upon a specific field is an abstract entity, particu 
lariy when there are no scientifically collected data to 
Support a specific conclusion. such is the case with the 





FAA. There were mo comprehensive surveys taken among 
members or nonmenbvers during the period 1915<@1947 to 
measure FAA influence or performance. 

~hnerefore, this writer, during the course of his 
research, was constantly alert to indicators of influence 
or performance or factors that might be considered 
tora. There seened to emerge four indicators that aight 
de constructively considered in making an evaluation of 
the influence of the PAA—meither because of a direct or 
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an apparent link to that influence. lLhese four indicators 
are: 

l. the fluctuation in sise and the nature of PAA 
membership. 

2. The activities of the FAA before and after 
crisis periods in banking--more epecifically before and 
after the 1929 Crash and the 1933 Bank Holiday. 

3. The activities of the FAA and its members in 
association with other larger and admittedly more influe 
ential financial organizations. 

4%. Statements about the FAA by members and 
NOMMENOErS. 

Each of these indicators will be dealt with separate- 
ly under subheadings in this chapter. During the discussion 
of these indicators, and as sa corollary to it, the 
changing attitudes of bankers toward advertising and 
public relations and the changing emphasis within the PAA 
will be described. 








If an organization ceased to exist because of a 
lack of membership, then one might assume it was not 
accepted as useful or influential in ita area of interest. 
if, on the other hand, an organisation rose dramatically 
in meavership and contained the largest establishments in 
ita field of interest, then one might assume that it had 
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attained some level of acceptability. And, tnerefore, it 
night prove profitable in the evaluation of an erganization 
to look more deeply into membership fluctuation and nature 
to discover if it were due to the activities of the 
association or te some outside phenomena--—or due to a 
combination of these two things. Furthermore, if there 
were indications that the organisation itself used member 
ship as a measure of its success, then one not only would 
be justified in investigating membership as an indicator 
of influence, but he would ve forsed to investigate it in 
order to reject or accept the judgment of the organization. 

The FAA did net cease to exist because of a lack 
of membership. It did have dramatic rises and Crops in 
membership and, as mentioned in Chapter III, ameng its 
members in 1945 were 73 of the top 100 sanaks in the 
country. And, tke FAA itself menticnec the increase in 
membership as an indicator of its recognition within the 
banking community. In 1920 the FAA secretary reported te 
the members, “The association membership is full with 
several on the waiting list. We are attracting the 
attention of progressive bankers."* He said they had 
received applications from secretaries of state bankers’ 
associations asxing for Sembership. 

Because of the avove, this writer believes the 
sige and nature of the membership should be investigated 
as an indicator of influence within the financial cor 
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As mentioned in Chapter ITI, Sembership in the FAA 
grew rapidly during its first few years. Jtarting with 47 
members in 1915, it grew to sore than 400 members by the 
end of World War I. Except for slight drops in 1920 and 
1925 the membership increased steadily until it reached a 
peak in 1929. With the 1929 Orash the sise of the FAA 
membership dove until it hit bottem in 1933. Beginning 
in 1934 the size of the metibership rose again and continued 
to increase through 1947. 

What phenomena might have been responsible, at 
least in part, for these crests and valleys in tere FAA 
membership curve? 

the FAA wae founded in 1915 end held its firet 
convention in 1916, not long tefore the United States 
entered World war I. And, World War I has been cited as 
having given the field of orgeniaed publicity and public 
relations great impetus. Cutlip and Center wrote, “World 
War 1 brought drematic demonstrations of the power of 
organized promotion to kindle a fervent patrictisan, to sell 
war bonds and to raise millions fer welfare work.”” 

Edward Bernays wrote similarly that “World war I gave 
emphasis to the development of plamned techniques in 
professional public relaticns.® 

she banking profession was not immune to this 
swirling promotional activity around it. Banks were 
heavily involved in selling Liberty Bonds. It beeame the 
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banker's patriotic duty to advertise bends. And, he did 
see during World War i the value ef advertising and publi- 
ity. “The banker's behavior toward the public changed 
@uring and after World War I. 
Robert Lindquist stated: 





The war period with its financing inncvations 
perved to wipe from the minds of bankers by common 
consent much of their former thinking as to the 
unethical nature of advertising and the direct 
solicitation cf business, ond also as te the 
restricted market for their services. The impetus of 
the liberty Bond campaigns started Danks on a new 
phase of promotion, in which they added many cther 
formas ef eévertising to their former restricted use 
ef newspaper space and acop tec aggressive activities 
for the promotion ef business.* 


statements by other bankers stress the influence 
the war had on then in their relations with the public. 











John SG. Price of the People's Sevings and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., commented in 1920, "It (the war] taught 
us that we had cur heads too high and our noses too close 
te our business. Thousands of people visited our bank for 
the first time when they came to buy Liberty Nonds. In 
many cases it was their first trip to any Dank. .« . « One 
housewife confided in blushes that she did not know how to 
make out a check.” Price's bank in response to this public 
interest instituted a Home Service Department to help teach 
people how to use a bank.*® 

We. Re Morehouse, a pioneer financial advertiser 
and public relations practitioner and president of the PAA 
in 1919, expreased the cpinion that "the recent great 
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worl: War did more to bring financial advertising to the 
favorable attention ef our bankers than what financial 
advertisers were able tc Go in all the years pricr to the 
great struggle." 

There were many examples of the changed behavior 
and the lessening ef imhibitien om the part cf the banker 
after World war Il. iss Jessamine G. Ueagland of the 
National City Sank of Chicago told hew her bamk in 1$19 
gave out American flags to everyone who openel a new 
account of five dollars er more.’ HH. B. Grimm, third 
vice-president, St. Joseph Valley Sank, Cikhart, Inc., 
seid his bank gave dances and parties and dinners for its 
employees in order that the officers of the bank could 
achieve a firstename relationship with employees. 

Cther banks were more dramatic. The First Netienal 
Bank of Setroit in an attempt to publicize a new building 
moved &5 million dollars in securities in horse-drawn 
moving Vans, guarded by 100 arsed policemen. The move 
made the front pages of the Detroit newspapers. These 
kinds of events would have been unlikely before World War I. 

When this chamuge in the behavicr of benkers was 
taxing place, it would seem natural for them to seek 
assistance in a fielc in which they had little exerience 
and no tradition. The JAA was the only organisation whese 
puxspose was the study and the betterment of financial 
advertising and whese founders and early mewbers were a 
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part of the financial community=however a minor part. 
PAA algo stood for truth and integrity, which was not 
altogether common in advertising and publicity at that 
time. And so, for the banker, searching for the best 
techniques and philosophies to advertise or publicise his 
bank, the PAA would seem to have been the logical place 
fer him to gravitate. 

Julius C. Peter, vice-president, Jetreit Trust 
Company, Detreit, explainec his joining the FAA in thege 
terns. He said: 

It was June 15, 1915 ... wham our board of 
directors created a new business department to have 
Seow of the na ge 2 acvertising to secure new 

buginess. »« »« « 1 started writing advertisements and 
Il fear the first ones were rather emude. .. . Barly 
in the game i heard of the Fad. One of the strongest 
appeais this organization made to me was the opy 
tunity to meet and exchange m= with ovhez 
men in this same line of work. My con, 
FAR and the first convention I atvtende 
held in New Orleans in 1919. I would Like to 
acknowledge here the benefits derived from attending 
this and subsequent conventions. 

The membership of the Agsociaticon cid grow rapidly 
after World War I, as we alreacy heve seen. It might de 
stated that the rapid anil perhaps dramatic growth curing 
thie period was due az much to this phenouvenon as to the 


performance or influence of the PAA. It is difficult, if 














net impossible, to say whet were the exact causes of the 
riase in memberchip--whether it was due to the war or to an 
exemplary performance of the PAA, or some combination of 
the two. 
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if ome accepts this, then he must ask what were 
the causes for the drep in membership after 1929 and the 
rise after 1933? What phenomena were present that night 
have contributed to this membership fluctuation? was it 
lack of performance or influence on the part of the PAA 
moe in the other? 
Or, was it due to some outside phenomena?’ 

There are signs that the banker’s conversion to 
advertising and a more open relationship with the public 
was not as deep aa it would have seewed after World War I. 
The change in behavior during and after the war was 
apparently not indicative of a solid attitude change. 
when business continued good, bankers continued to be less 
inhibited, and the size of the membership continued to 
rise. When business went sour, some bankers reverted to 
their older behavior toward the public and the membership 
sise went down. iIt seems it was not so much economy, but 
am aversion to comeunicationse with the public during these 
times. 


in the first place and exemplary perform 











What was the behavior cf the benkera during those 
periods after the 1925 Crash and after the 1933 Bank 
Holiday? 

colonel Frank Knox, publisher of the Ghicazo Daily 
News, in 1952 said, “I think that the great proportion of 
the cowardice wnien characterised the banking profession 
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in the slum of 1952 was due to a guilty conscience 
because, prior to the slump, bankers as a clasa had fore 
gotten some of the finest ideals and ethics cf their 
rofession and had resorted to methods ef money making 
which, in their sover moments of second thought which came 
after the collapse, they recognized themselves as intie~ 
fensibdle."*° 

United States Senator Carter Glass of Virginia 
seemed to feel almost the same when he said in 1932 that 
"the Dederal Reserve Banks have not broken down. The 
member banks, through cowardice, have ceased to function. 
» « « She banking community is frightened.”"** 

Whether these assesements of the banker's state of 





mind are true or not, it is apparent that a great many 
bankers retreated, or tried to, from public view. 
B. C. Forbes wrote in the Ghicaco Herald and Sxeminer in 
1953 that “business mex after business man hag complained 
to me that bankers ... have uncompromisingly oppesed the 
epending of money on advertising . . .« retrench, retrench, 
retrench was their dominating objective."*' 

I. i. Sperling, assistant vice-president, Clevelanc 
Trust Company, in 19354 seemed to sum up the situation. Ue 
said, "Some banks have cecided that the Less you say or 
print about banks or banking the legs criticisa you will 
attract. They act like the man who refused to buy 
Liaterine because he felt that even if he curec helitosis 
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noboly would like him anyway. ‘They desided that the wisest 
policy ig to leave the public strictly alone."** 

During the period after the Crash when some bankers 
were apparently quiet, the FAA was recommending they speak 
up. In an editorial in the TAA Bulletin in 1932 members 
were told: 

For the most part, the mem who occupy —_— = of 
financial leadership have maintained a policy of 
Silence. Unquestionably, there have bean many good 
reasons for meh @ policy; but there are also many 
good reascns it ie regrettable. dust at the moment 
wnen the right ind of financial publicity might do a 
vast amount of food, the | sources of information and 
counsel all but dry up. 

Not all bankers were silent, however. Peter 

Michelson, manager, advertising aml publicity, Hank of 
America, San Francisco, told the delegates at the 1932 


FAA convention: 





ere — the delegates I hear stories of adver~ 
tising appropriations cut or entirely eliminated, cof 
difrieulties. Serseaaee boy bank advertising men in 
eeing bank presicen’t fo me, all of this is strange-- 
it is bewildering-<1 can't unders text. Bren the 
or ears to be wrong. You can't be speaking 

of 19352——it must be 1569 ny you are dealing with 
the meat sensitive thing in the world=—the wublic 
gy ge be - Be — sanks. You fellews know 

but your chiefs ought to know if and this 

association is one of the means for mai +¢ known 
to them. When you go back tell them the 
America spent 
added 130,000 new deposits. oe @ 
we are keeping right on spending 
gaining. 


Mickelsen went on to tell the delegates that the 
plan of the Bank of America included not only advertising, 
but publicity, special events, and radio talks by prominent 
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incustrial and civic leaders of Califernia-——all umder the 
banner “Back to Good Times . . . Califormia Can Leal the 
Nation to a Sound Prosperity."*" 

Even with this type of information availabie 
through the FAA, or perhaps because of it, the membership 
f the FAA dropped during this perlode=a period during 
which many bankers apparently reverted to pre-1900 habits. 
Of course, there were banks that failed and other that 
merged that could have accounted for some of the membership 


drop. 





The 1933 Bank Holiday apparently shook the banking 
community to its foundation. Rebert Lindquist has said 
that after the bank Holiday the confidence of the people 
in banks had beem completely destroyed and the idea among 
bankere was that they hac to build back the respect, 
esteem, ond confidence of the public in banks.” At this 
time dusiness was aleo becoming better. 

When this idea came to the banker the FAA was, as 
it was after World war I, the only bank organisation whose 
specialty was communications with the public. The Pada 
membership began to increase in 1954. It ie true that the 
nembexship curve of the FAA correlates almost exactly with 
the Business Index Curve and the Advertising Emenditure 
Curve between 1923 and 1936. (See Appendix A.) 

It ds difficult to state thet FAA degree of 








influence er the level of performance, or lack of it, is 
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indicated by the sise of the membership at any ome time. 
Yhere is no way of teliing in which direstien the causal 
relationship goeseewhether the influence of the PAA 

brougut on greater advertising and public relations effort 
and go a greater membership, or whether a natural inerease 
in dDusiness caused a lessening of inhibition on the part 

of bankers which in turn increased the interest in the 
advertising and public relations programs of the FAA. 
Because of this, this writer believen that the sige and 
nature of FAA membership cannot te considered a direct 
indicatcr of influences. It ia, however, of interest as a 
window into the behavior of banxers during the period. 

And, there la one other value. It apparently dees indicate 
that bankers, after having been inmpresaed atrongly by an 
event that affected the level of businesa and the repue 
tation of banks, were more inclined to jein the FAA. ft 
waa after such impressions that the FAA, as the only 
banking orgamisation dedicated to advertising, public 
relations, and new business developments, thrived. And, 

as we shall see later in this theais the PAA and ite 
members were called upen by cther banking organisations to 
eesist in advertising and public relations campaigns. It 
might be that membership fluctuation, although not a direct 
indicator of influence, is a tangential indicatien that the 
FAA served a useful purpose within the banking community. 
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Jas Activities Surrounding the 1929 Crash 
and the 1933 Bank Noliday 

It seems apparent from the drop in PAA membership 
after the Crash, frem the drop in advertising expenditures 
after the Crash, and the apparent reversion of many bankers 
to their silent pre-1900 posture regarding the public that 
benkers were not convinced of the importance of continued 
Open commmications with the public and were caus 
Surprise when confidence in banks that they thought was 
etreng vanished so quickly. If this is true, and 1% seems 
reascrabie to assume that it is, why were the bankers not 
prepared fer such a crisis and what part did the PAA have 
in this lack of preparation’ Were TAA programs and the 
ideas exchanged within the VAA unconcerned with public 
confidence and possible crisis situations? It would seem 
by investigating these questions one night uncever 
indicators as to the quality of TAA performance and quite 
possibly its influenmee, or lack of 1%. Tor, if the FAA 
was not comcerned with the possibility of crisis, then one 
might say it should have been. And, if it was end moat 
vankers were not accepting the advice, then one might say 
the message of the PAA wag not being accepted. 

According to John N. Sdlefsen, vice-president, 
United States National Bank, Portland, Cre., in 1932, 
"Tor many years I have felt that by and large the adver- 
tising most banks do seemed to be aimless and almost 
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entirely lacking im coordinated appeal. Very little was 
aimed at actually acquainting the public with the bank's 
reasen for existence and ite Siundasentale of operaticn,. 
Very much was aimed at werely inviting patronage whather 
there was rhyme or reason therafor."*’ 

Robers Lindquist explained, “Ramks with their 
emancipation from old restraints and with newly found 
enthusiasms, were seeing results pyranic in number of 
accounts and dollars of profits. Actually they were bdy— 
passing the first step in good public relations--the 
realization that their business was with people and their 
biggest asset was the confidence and good will of the 
public."*" 

Wheat part did the FAA play in this situatien? How 
was its program oriented? pid it not consider the broader 
aspects of publie cenficence enc public opinion. The 
answer is vhat FAA programs for the most part were oriented 
to business development and not to the cultivating of 
public confidence. But, there were voices within tho FAA 
that did 





ronsider public confidence anc public opinion. 
In 1917? Francie Sisecn told the TAA convention 
delegates: 
— Ladvertising] is the surest anc most effective 
ic unders 


not only of ° 
but also ingpiring pubiie. ce, which is the 
basis of all pregrams in a o « « » Che 
particular mwervice to be rauaoeed "ty helpful adver 
tising of this character is to eld the v 


very 
seneral illusion that the financial inetitutions of 
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the sountry are all part of an oxganized system > ay 
like a great juggernaut, moves about seeking whom it 
may destroy, when as we know, they are simply human 
institutions, rendering humen service, manned by huszan 
ee even as you and I. 
ine soecalled prejudice against Wall Street which 

exists in some parts of the country is born largely 
of this same ignorance of the facts and the men behind 
then. Advertising which will disnpell that ignorance 
cam be omly goed in its effect. The leader of finance 
and the advertising man = expresses him must have 
broader views regarding the relations of business to 
society than ever before——and a certain amount of 
social senses. 

Zoo often the course of lepislation and —~ ~~ 
grewing out of it in this country Proceeds from 
court of original error to that of ultimate ~~ 
with no Baste of knowledge or principle behind 
ouay insistent and persistent publicity can comuian 
ackground. ‘lere is the great opportunity, to 
8 a atau of publicity to ~~ the world, our 
world, to dispell the shacews o f -gnerance and the 
brood of evils which the; fester: 











Holderness, presiding at the comvention, commented 


on Sisson's apeech: “we consider [it] a profound interpre- 
tation of the ethics, as well as the service of which the 
Financial Advertisers Association thinks itself the 
standard bearer." ° 


Later in 1917 Guy W. Gocke, then FAA president, 





tlore than two decades ago the education of —_ 
Anerican people in money and economice was und 
by the financial interests to offset the propagand: 
for the free coinage of silver, then the paramount 
issue in nationel politics. itn the elimination of 
that financial faliacy and i , vankers 




















dropped the educational Se so well begun and Left 









great mass of people to be a living pie of the 
truism, “a littie peschotes is a dangerous 

That the work, while elewental was essential, needs no 
argument; but the cessation of educational activity 
when the immediate and dominant need had passed was 
unquestionably an error. . . - if precedent holds, 
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puch cries will recur again and again. -« - « But, the 

great majority of bankers have yet to see the possie 

bilities of continucus, concerted advertising and 

publicity Sending to give the general public a better 

understanding beth AL a bank is andi whet are its 

functiomGe « e« e this WOrs. the Financial Advertisers 

Associaticn is jedicated.. 

flerbert S. Houston, vice-president, Loubdleday, 
New York, in 1919 told the FP4i convention that "as immediate 
results are required, the education of the public should 
go forward at the same time. In educating the public, 
mich cen be done to educate the bankers thenselves.""” 
in 1919 when the ABA initiated its public relations 

committee, the chairman and several of the members of that 
committes were FAA members, anc at the 1920 FAA convention 
the F4A president emphasised the Association's rele. He 
said, “The Public Relations Committee is designed te 
conduct a continuous campaipm of intelligent, accurate, 
constructive education and our Association can cooperate 
closely with this committee ... the result of which 
cannot fail to have a larger part in the solution of our 
social and econemic problems.” © 


in 1923 Francis Sisson told the FAA convention 





again: 


i sneer ely believe that today those who are 
angaged in financial advertising can be of more profit 

n ‘general public than ever before in helping 
them solve the poems Waieh lie before them. « « « 
Under ail efforts, elther direct or general, there 
sa0uld be tee appreciation that business rests upon a 
basis of public understanding for ite final etinuli 
and ultimate profits and that vusiness pro 
permenentiy only on a basia of sound ecconon. 






























In 1924 PAA president Norse told the convention: 
"We want a clear and sympathetic understanding of banking 
among the masses. We want the masses supporting, not 
trying to destroy the capitalistic aysten. We want the 
sympathy, not the suspicion of the public.” 

mere were reminders, in fact, of the importance 
ef public confidence end preachments of concern for public 


opinion in most issues of the buiit tin and in every 





convention of the PAA. Sut, at the same time, there was 
@ great interest within the dasociation in the more 
jmmediate aspects of advertising and publicity techniques. 
And, as has been mentioned in Chapters III and IV, up until 
1933 the preponderance of dialogue at convention and in 
the Bulletin concerned the development of more business 
for banks through advertising und publicity. Metheds of 
advertising services rather than of educating the public 
about banking and the techniques of ueing the channels of 
communications for selling banx services rather than 
building public confidence in banks ocoupied the greater 
amount of FAA time--even if perhaps, iv was net ite most 
central philosophy. 

An editorial in the amer.can vance: 
ef the members of the Financial Advertisers Agsociation 











z stated, "Most 





are primarily interested in getting new customers, and for 


that reason the association activities mae & cOmmc! 





an 


meeting ground for new ideas anc promotion plans. 
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reported in 1994: “Yhis year was the second 





real convention held by the Association [yaad] in 19 years 
of annual meetings. UYior to 1953 its members were too 
conscious of the traditions in benk advertising to go 
beyond round-table discussions of advertising techniques, 
ent ench 
siaea types and various styles of borders.’ 

Although both ef these statements arse exaggerations 
of the activities of the FAA, they Go spotlignat the main 
thrust of the Association pricr to 1953. 

But, perhaps there was @ practical reason for this 
emphasis. The field of financial advertising was young, 
and advertising in other buginessea was used primarily at 
this time for preduct promotion. Oo, why should the benks 
not also expect immediate results from their expenditures 
en advertising and publicity in the form of increased 
vusinega and increased profits. They apparentiy did. 

Walter Greenough, assistant to the president, 
Fletcher Savings and Trust Go., Indiaenepe 
said a banker tolcé him that "I recognise the bank has a 
reaponsibility to the community, in addition to the 
earnings and profits for their stockholders, but I fear 
that many advertising men are making their reeponsibdililty 
to the community paramount to their respensibility ta the 
atockkolders.”°* 

Robert Lindguilst remembered in 1969 that in the 


nge of ideas and figures on results from different 
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1920s bankers were sayinz, “We are spending all this money 
for acvertising. Are we getting any business out ef it? 
Let's figure that our eds have to pay their ow: way. “*' 
Put into this kind of situation, the financial 
advertising man in order to survive had to show some 
tangible results. Therefore, it seems likely he would be 
looking for new ways to produce those results, while 
perhaps evbmerging his desire to form a broader base of 
public vnderstanding amd confidence in his institution. 
And, the majority of the FaA programs reflected this 
Gilemma of its membere. It gave them moatly grist for 
shortrenge survival. 
He H. Lyon, advertising manager, Bankers Trust 
Company of New York and president of the FAA in 1932, said: 
We ourselves have been in part to blagwe for the 
years {~~ '*. 1 ~--. relations was censidered 
generally unimpertent. We bave talked among 
nged ideas and my | on auperlences 
. ines. We have 
mace no genuine gonserted 



















Ong wey 
effert te boring to the 
attention of seniors in cur institutions the 
desirabiiityeweven the necvcessity-—af an adequate mone 
page - . | gh and we have seen that unless tb 
done the reneins in Llenorance which at its +o 
is transinted t into panic. It is our responsi | 
and our privilege to seize the coportund ty Sor pu ic 
enlightenment and to eng ndex in our senior officers 
not only a tolerance of , wut an enthusiasm for such a 
PLOCrean. portunity, this new - 
tien which should. aid us im pultimg tae public relations 
eb in each inatitution where it belongs—-among 
oremoest preblems that the inetitutions mint face. 
For the aake of each of us I Despeak the cooperation 
of our membership in this tack. 
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ine thrust and theses of the FAA began to change 
in 193535, amc the quote above is evidence of that movement. 


Business Keek wrote in 1934: 


Dank vice presidenta in charge of public relations 
chose the peychological moment [te say] semething 
they have been waiting long years to say. That was 
thet the 7eal purpese of bank advertising was to tell 
the story ef bank to the public. This was the 
keynote of their [PAA] recent meeting at Buffalo. 
Upon conclusion of the program it drew up resolutions, 
nostly meaningless, out inserted clearly fer the 
benefit of the boss — two of real significance. Une 
stated treat a “new" tion of their fumction had 
been perceived from the. convention] speakers. ‘This 
"new" conception was that the public had a crav 
for light on the involved and intricate subject o 
banking. The Secon resolution dedicated the asse~ 
ciation to this.’ 


leek also wrote that for years the 
members of the PAA had "sweated under the collar to be at 
the real problem of promoting a broad understending of 
banking problems, to start telling customers what a bank 
was, why and how it should be uged. A year ago it was 
felt that the benk moratorium had cleared the air suffie 
<‘s relations 
with the press and the public might be undertaken. This 
year's convention was another step in the same direction.”** 
Cne bank public relations man expressed the PadA’s 

role in his personal effort to cultivate public confidence 
in 1955: 

wile “Zor the Last three yeaa f have ot: a this 

very thing in dations. ayy Ry 


don’t think our > preakdauk really won to my 84 
until I gent hin, about two months ASO, & mimeosgraphed 














Ciently that seme frank discussion of a ban 
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report of a survey sent out by the FAA. Whe gurve 
showeid that out of 300, only eicht per cent expressed 
any definite comendation of banks. As a result, cur 
president feels that the prepomderance of our advere 

tis and publicity should be designed aliomg educae 

tL and good will lines. ‘Therefore, it was the PAA 
which really swumg our president te my way ef thinktingee= 
which way i thoroughly Delieve is right. 


The FAA centinued to stress the need for compre~ 
hensive public relations programs after 1933. 





Another possible indicater of PAS performance and 
influence is its activities with other larger anc more 
preatigious organizations within the banking community. 
if it could be shown that the FAA was influential in 
promoting the idea of the need for more and better 
advertising and public relations within larger banking 
organisations and if it could be shown that the FAA 
Simulated these organizations to action in prometing these 
ideas among their members, then ane might reasonably 
conclude that the FAA had some influence upon the acceptance 
ef these ideas amomg the banking community at iarge. 

Tae senior an@ most influential banking association 
is, and has been, the American ZJankers Association (ABA) 
with ite American Institute of Banking (AIB). Another 
prominent bankers' organisation is the Investment Bankers 
Association of America (IBA). 
in 1936 wrote, “Zhe ABA is the lead 
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in financial public relations in the country, followed 
Clesely by the state banking associations which cooperate 
With the ABA.""* It emphasized that the ABA had evolved 

a series of advertisements to be used by local banks to 
explain their operations. It uentioned the efforts of the 
ABA in stressing customer relations amonc its members and 
the efforts of the AIS in stressing the importance of 
employee relations. Guxrden Idwards, director of the ABA 
public relations department in 1936, wrote also of that 
series of institutional advertisements. Ue mentioned the 
publicity department ef the ABA and its afforts in fostering 
publication of sownid informative material about ban«ing, 

and he reported on the ABA's Constructive Customer Nelations 





progran.** 

There is evidence that the FAA had a prominent 
role in each of the programs mentioned in Busines 
end by Edwards. 

it would appear that the interest of the ABA in 
advertising and public relations began in 1915. ABA 
president xichard 6. Hawea created the ABA Public Keleticns 
Committee (sometimes called commission) whese purpose was 
te keep the members of the ADA “acquainted with the 
association's vast work and thereby to make them more 
appreciative of their 
understending between the public and the bank and to 
foster and encourags the fine selence of advertising by 








hip, to create a better 
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member banks and trust companies.” The principal members 
of this committee were members of the FAA whe were also 


meabers of the ABA. ‘The chairmen was Prancis Sisson, and 





ancag the members were M. &. Holderness, Ww. K. Me LUBE, 
anc Fred Ellsworth, who at one tine or another all served 
as PAA president. In addition more than 5 FAA mexbers 
accepted appoiniments to the ABA publicity coumittee, 
created at the same time.°* Sisson remained chairman for 
five years. 

Francis Sisson has been quoted extensively in this 
thesis. Ne was an early member of the FAA, a frequent 
eontributer to the Bulletin, and a speaker before several 
PAA conventions. He was a piconger in financial advertising 
and public relations. Sisson, a native of Galesburg, Tll., 
graduated frem Knox College and did eraduate work at 
Harvard. He was the editor and publisner of the Galesburg 





York as vice-president and general manager of the H. uk. 
Lesan Advertising agency. Prior to his becoming 
presidens of the Guaranty Trust Company, New York, he was 
assistant chairman of the Advisory Committee of the 
Agsociation of Rallway Uxecutives. In addition to being 
the chairman of the ASA Public Relations Comaittee, which 
was responsible fer publishing the ABA Journal, he was 
president of the Trust Company Division of the ABA and 
chairman of the ABA Publicity Committee.°” 
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in 1920 the JaA at the request of the ABA brought 
its advertising exhibit to the ABA convention in Washington, 
veCe AG the same convention advertising was given eae place 
on the program. A conference of bank advertising and 
publicity was conducted the second evening of the convention 
and was presided over by Holderness. One of the chief 
speakers at the conference was Herbert 5S. Housten who 
congratulatec Holderness from the podium saying, "I want 
to congratulate you on the great work that hac been done. 
It is surely a crowning of your long and patient Labor 
that the American Bankera Associatien today, in the capital 
ef the Kepublic, has mace possible this meeting where 
advertising end your advertising association are fittingly 
and properly honored."“‘ Houston was less inhibited when 
he spoke at the 1921 FAA convention: “You aghieved the 
impossible last winter in baving a public session of the 


convention of the American Bankers Association devoted to 






ip between the ABA and the Pad 
continued to grow closer. In 1921 the ABA requested the 
FAA to prepare a especial meeting om financial publicity 
for its Los Angeles convention. Sy 1921, fellewing the 
lead of the ABA, many state bankers associations invited 
YAA members to speak befere their cenferences.’" Uaynes 
KeFadcen spoke at the Alabema State Bankers Convention, 
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William Rose spoke in indiana, BE. i, Kittredge in New 
Englend, and H. M. Morgan in Illinois. There were other 
FAA speakers at South Carolina and west Virginia meetings 
and at other state conventions throughout the yeare.*’ 

In 1922 the ABA requested the FAA to prepare a set 
of advertisements that could be used by ita State Bank 
Division. The advertisements were prepared by the FAA 
and accepted by the ABA. They were distributed not only 
to the State Bank Division but to all members of the ABA.** 
Sisson, as chairman of the Public Relations Committee, 
wrote to the FAA president: “I take this occasion to 
express my appreciation of the splendid work yeu and your 
associates Lave dome in this matter and perhaps I understand 
better than mast people how much hara work tais sort of 
job involves. I am glad to express the thanks anc 
appreciation of the Public Relations Commigsion and to 
that extent of the ABA for this efficient service which TI 
wish you would please comaunicate to those whe were 
associated with yeu in it.*** 

In 1925 Sisson was still chairman of the Public 
Relations Commission with Charles Gasson, Ww. G. Baton, 
Ellsworth, Holderness, Morehouse, and Guy Laerson as 
members. All except Guy rmerson were FAA members. Guy 
Emerson, & pioneer bank public relations practitioner and 
viceepresident, National Bank of Commerce, New York city, 
in 1919, who served aga Directer of Publicity for the 
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World War I Liberty Bond drives, for some reason aot 
ascertained chose to remain outeide the FAA. Gurden 
Edwards at thie time was secretary of the comaiasion. 
Arthur Welton, blleaworth, ana Nolderness had also been 
appointed to the ABA subcommittee on publicity and 
advertising. * * 

In 1924 at the Midwest Conference of the ABA 
Savings Yank Divisien in Chicago, financial advertising 

featured. Several FAA members gave presentations on 

newspaper advertising, outdoor advertising, lebby and 
window dieplars. CG. i. Handernon, publicity manager of 
the Union Trust ny, Cleveland, a FAA Member, gpoke on 
“Industrial Savings." Charles H. Deepe, president of the 
ABA Savings Bank Division, stated, “The chairman of the 
Micwest Cenference was aasisted by a committes in which 
PAA members took an active part. The canference was 20 
succeseful that it bids fair te become an annual event.*** 

In 1951 W. R. Morehouse was appointec chairman of 
the Committee on Sank Promotion of the ABA Savings Senk 
Division. In 1935 the FAA prepared an employee relations 
monuai for the ASA that became the basic text for a course 
at the American Institute of Banking.“° ‘het same year 
Me Ae Lyon, then president of the FAA, teld PAA convention 








delegates: 


The FAA was primarily r ible for the content 
of the series of public relations conferences for the 
bank staff, now being distributed through the American 
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Bankers Association. In a nwaber of cities it was 
through members of our Association that public relations 
matters were handled during the bank moratorium and 
other critical perieda. aaa aid, as a group, has been 
offered and accepted by officials of the American 
Dankers Association, The “Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, Local Coxporate Fiduciary Associations and 
State and/or District Banking groups. And to that I 
wight add recently ON Federal Trade Commission, which 
asked our advice in drawi up rules and reguiations 
covering the advertising 0 new securities. 


in 1934 the FAA sooperated with the ABA in the 
preparation of a book entitled Constructive Custome: 

















ans has been made available to every member 
of the Association [ABA]. Over three thousand banks have 
secured their book togother with lecture notes developed 
in actual practice, "** 
The FAA also worked with other banking organizations. 
in 1921 the FAA showed ite exnibit at the TBA convention 
and placed a speaker on the program. Misa lthel D. Seulley 
of Norris F. Fox and Company, Milwaukee, who was a member 
ef both the FAA und IBA commented in 1923: 
Gut ef that exnibit and out of that first merchan- 
speech which resulted from activities of the 
tisers Association there has growa the ecucationel 
a publicity eumah.S9ee of the Investment Bankers 
Association which know has now authoriged and 
raised a quarter a million Gollers appropriaticn to 
put on their wepeetias advertising campaign. The 
AA was directly responsible for the increased interest 
in advertising and mercnendi ging on the part of the 
Investment bankers.“ 
Ze UH. Kittredge, FAA president in 1924, reported in 


the Bulietin that the FAA was represented on the IBA 
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committees to raise the 6250,000 and to direet the plans 
for the advertising campaigu.”° 

At tne thirty-first annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking in Chicage in 1933, two 
conferences were cevoted to business development and 
advertising. Joth were conducted by members of the FAA. 

EK. &e Lyon spoke on "Public Relations” and W. H. Heal on 
"Trust Development."*? 

In 1950 the FAA prepared a series of advertisements 
in cooperation with the Chigaso Journal of Commerce 
designed to revive confidence stimulate buying in the 
securities market. The advertisements were sent to 
isading metropolitan newspapers throughout the United 
States.”” 

In 1947 the FAA, led by Dale Brown, a fermer PAA 
president and vice-president of the Natienal City Bank, 
Cleveland, conducted a @ in public relations for the 
Central States School of Banking at the University of 
Wisconsin. Ths course covered employee relations, customer 
relations, publicity, advertising, and research." 

individual members of the FAA gained recognition 
voth in and out of banking circles. In 1920 WwW. Frank 
MeClure, Chicago manager of the publicity department of 
the Ft. Dearborn National Bank, tecame the chairman of the 
Yiational Advertising Commission of the AaOkW. im that same 
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of the AAGEW. i.e S. Hecht, vice-president, Hibernia Jank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans, in 1918 was president of 
the American Inetitute of Bankims. Dave 3. Matthews, 
publicity 2enager, Tarmers and Merchants Uank of Steckton, 
Calif., was elected vice-president of the Pacific Coast 
Advertising Glub that year. fliss Jessimine G. Hoagland 
was president of the Women's Advertising Club of Chicago 
in 1921. Fred Staker, manager of the publicity department, 
Commerce frust Company, Kansas City, was appointed 
chairman of the committee om publicity and advertising of 
the Nissouri Samkers Association. In 1922 A. BD. Welten, 
ublicity cirector, Continental ond Commercial Bank, was 
complimented by the American Academy of Political and Seeial 
ocience for his work as editer and chief of the January, 
1922, volume of Th 3 which discussed the Federal 
Reserve Systen."* 

[nis List could be extended, but the examples above 
seem sufficient to show that rAA members were active in 
positions of responsibility both in and out of the ban 
community. 

it was, in fact, the policy of the FAA te become 
invelved in the affairs of other organisations and to 
encourage individual members to do the same. In 1933 a 
Contact Commigsicn was appointed within the FAA "for the 
purpose ef working with the officers, directors and 
membership in spreading the philosephy of geod public 
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relations and public education in matters of banking and 
finance; and for the puzpose of coordinating our efforts 
and activities with those of other banking fraternities 
both state and national." A member from each state was 
appointed to act as liaison for the Contact Commission in 
that particular state.”* 

in 1955 the Federal Trades Commission requested the 
assistance of the FAA in formulating regulations in the 
Securities Act of 1953 “through which the law would be 
effective." Specifically, the FAA's assistance was 
requested regarding the drafting of the regulation 
concerning new issue advertisements. Joseph J. Levin of 
A. G Becker and Company, Chicage, represented the FAA at 
the Pederal Trade Commission meetings. Ne reported in 
detail about the Act at the 1955 FAA convention. He teld 
PAA delegates what the Act would mean to finencial adver- 
tisers in the investment buginess.** 

From the foregoing one must state that the 7AA was 
recegnised within the financial community as a body of 
experts in advertising and public relations, smd that it 
playec a role in the programs of financial orgs 
larger and more prestigious than itself. 
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level of influence of the PAA within the banking commu 
nity. There weirw, however, etatements made about the 
Association during the course of its histery by men both 
inside and outside the PAA, some of which heave been 
reported earlier. it is ~ealised that theme are purely 
opinion and that many may have been influenced by a 
loyaity to the Association. lowever, others, though still 
opinion, seem to ve unprompted by men who apparently did 
not have anything to sain by either critiesi or cemlie 
mentary statements about the TAA. Although it is realised 
aleo that statements by individuals are not confirmation 
of the performance or influence of an organisation, neither 
is it considered wiee to igmore them ontirely. Yor, 
combined with other indicators of performance and influence 
they could, if chosen with care, add another window into 
the value of the FAA. Therefore, it seems both prudent and 
proper to quote selectively individuais who have commented 
on the FAA over the vearns. in selecting the statements 
which follow, this writer tock inte consideration the 
position of the persen quoted and whether or nov a compli~ 
mentery statement woulc enhance that position. ctatenments 
by officers of the Association who were either in office 
ox going out of office were discarded because it was felt 
that what they might eay abcut their Association would be 
colored to some degree by thelr positions. This is not to 
say, however, that such statements were colored. The 
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statements chosen for the following were on the basis of 
probable impartiality and the pesition of the men making 
the statement. 

Louis Wiley, dusiness manager cf the New York Tine: 
in 1923 said, “I think the Association ef Finanelal Adver- 
tising (FAA) has dene more to develop truth in advertising 
than any other agency."*” Frank H. Fayant, vice~president, 
Themas F. Logan, ince, liew York, cited A. b. Welton, 

Prank Sisson, Geerge Roberts, and Leonard Ayers as 
pionsers in trying to teach the public anc bankers geod 
economic principles. Ail but Heberts were wembers of the 
Faa."* 








in 1927 Lawrence >. Guith, preaident, Central 
Savings Genk of Detroit, said, "I think this change in 
attitude on the part of bankers is due in no small measure 
te you, ladles and gentlemen of the Financial Advertisers 
Asseciation.""* In 1927 Herbert Shryer, editor of 

louse, said, “From each convention, 

this year in West Bond, we return in increasing wonder how 
any bunk which recosnises the importance of profiting fron 
the experience of others and keeping abreast of the times 
ean afford to be without membership and accredited repre~ 
sentation in the Asseciation. "°° 

There wore also critical remarks. In 1921 
Je A. Abernathy, vice-president, First National Bank of 
Fordyee, Ark., said, “For the Country Banker membership in 
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the ABA is just that, just the fact that he can say that 
he is a member of the AGA and also the same is almost trues 
of the FAA. The FAA must devote more time to the preblena 
of the country bankers.®* And, ome has already read in 
this chapter the 1934 Bi 3 Week criticiam that the FAA 
conventions prior to 1933 lacked depth. 

Dut, others were complimentary, James J. Fesicka, 
president, Depositors State Bank, Chicago, said of the FAA 
in 1926: 

it has helped us to form, in advance a definite 

advertiaing program. It has suggested concrete methods 
of building up each department. It has fertified 
policies about which we were doubtful. it has 
ee ore ~i which we were making. 

Lt uS momey b ting out ineffective 
advertising often partiaipated in by banks. Frou its 


conventions and meetings we have secured definite and 
—— suggestions which we could fit into our own 
| CNS. 














In 1928 Henry RR. Hayes, president, Investment 
Bankers Association of America, wrote of the FAA: 











ne rcehandia actributes, aad has attained 
@ high degree of sp gation. it is for this 

reason that an gation such as the Financial 
Advertisers Association is of economic and social 
importance, to inerease end apply efficiency and fair 
play, for the general good as well as. for the presperity 
of reputable £3 ial institutions. 


Frank ¥. Srooks, president, Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, and president of the first Nationel Bank of 
Pittsburgh, said in 1935: 

honeatly, that merely com 


@ to this 
mente 1 i419 1935 PAA convention] has etched upen ny 
mind a lesson in perspective that I shall act Fesaet. 


Advertising is a t creative force, with educa 
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There is no banker in Maas worthy of the mame, who 
is not vitally interested in the aw and policies 
which are to be discussed here. t has taken me 
twenty years to discover that her e “hs & guperlatively 
intellectual, and vastly experienced forum, where I 
~~ sing one of my most important problems for 
clinical examination and constructive help.** 


in 1940 Robert M. Hanes, prasident of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust pany, winsten Salem, North Carolina, 
commented: 
xk feel that the banks of this country are indebted 
te the Financial Advertisers Association for its 
pioneering efforts and accomplishmenta in a field 
woich, until e few years ago was largely without 
appreciation or adequate recogiition. Prior to the 
decade of the thirties, we heard very little of the 
Punts one ef public relations in vanking institutions. 
Butee—thanks to yor persistence-eto which of course 
WAS added the urgent necessities of the timec, that 


function has now become a matter of majer consideration 
by bank management.*” 


the foregoing indicators and other factors 
discussed in Chapters Ii, IIl, and TY of this thesis will 
be used in arriving at certain cenclusions about the 
performance end influence of the FAA during the period 
1915-1947. These conclusions will follow in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER Vi 
CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY 


This chapter will gummarize the foregoing material 
and will state conclusions. 

The pre-1900 banker did little communicating with 
the public and in general was little concerned with public 
opinion. ixcept when he was backed into a corner, as during 
the 1850's Biddle-Jackson Yank War or over the issue of 
the Sherman Silver Act in 1893, he did not try to sway 
public opinion nor explain his point of view or his 
business. Use dealt generally with a limited clientele 
that did not include usually the “Mr. Average Man." And, 
dDecause of this he saw no need to advertise or to court 
public faver. Generally he did his communicating face-to~ 
face. what is more, he consicere! himself a professicnal 
man in league with the doetor and lawyer, rather than a 
businessman akin te the merchant and canufacturer. ‘There 
were exceptions, but they only served as contrast to the 
more usual, which was responsible for an unfavorable 
stereotype of the banker. 
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one benier considered advertising vulgar and crude 
ena beneath his dismity. Uven when the country was 
becoming more urbanized and industrialiged near the tur 
of the twentieth century, the banker for the most part 
maintained this posture he called “conservative.” 

After the turn of the century the banker began to 
realise that hie markets could possibiy be larger, as well 
as his profits, if he could draw more customers te his 
bank. Competition with other banks became keener. The 
banker started to edvertise and seek more publicity, 
however haltingly. A few Hired specialists in advertising 
and publicity, usually ex-newspapernen, or they drew on 
personnel within their own organizations who shewed an 
interest in the promotion field. wUuring this period 
advertising, which had been “in the hands of charlatans" 
was becoming more respectable. This might have influenced 
the banker in his move into advertising and publicity, 
but more likely it was the realisation that there were 
more profits to be made through advertising and publicity. 

By the time the PAA was organised in 1915 there 
were many banks througheut the country that were adver 
tising and who had men working in the capacity of adver- 
tising or publicity managers. ‘The bank promotion men who 
founded the FAL and their colleagues felt they were the 
atepchildren of the advertising world and little 
eppreciated in the financial community. They erganized to 
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better both situations and to lift the caliber of financtal 
advertising and publicity. They dedicated themselves to 
study advertising anc tc the proposition of truth in 
advertising. The founders of the FAA were ambitious MON» 
who had a deep belief in the need for banks to tell their 
story to the public and to increase their markets through 
BASS communications. They were almost evangelical in their 
desire to inculcate this feeling awone the bankers of the 
country. They were definitely pioneers in a field that 
at the time the FAA was organised had little recognition 
World War I with its widespread use of advertising 
and publicity techniques to sell Liberty Bomis seemed to 
convince many bankers that they should employ these 
techniques in their businesses after the war. ‘hey 
logically looked for agsistance in a field in which they 
had little knowledge and no tradition. The FAA was the 
only banking organization devoted to advertizing, publieity, 
and related fields. ‘The membership of the FAA grew 
rapidly during and after the war. ‘he reason for this 
rapid growth is difficult to pimpoint. It might have been 
Che performance of the FAA. Hut, more likely 1% was due 
to outside forces causeé by the war. The FAA was organised 
at precisely the right time to take advantage of a nan-made 
phenomenon, World War I. But, if the rige in memberahip 
was not due to the performance or influence of the FAA 
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entirely, it is still true that the FAA serveé a useful 
purpose in the financial community at this time. I% 
provided a forum in which the financial advertiser and 
publicist could and did exchanges ideas, lear aore about 
his trace and receive inspiration from men with similar 
problems. It also provided a ready pool of experienced 
financial promotion men who could assist larger banking 
organisations in their programs relating to advertising, 
publicity, and public relations. 

During ite early years, until 19355, the FAA was for 
the most part an advertising association, but not entirely. 
Its interests, in fact, were broader than advertising ané 
publicity. They encompassed functions that today normally 
would be classed as a part of public relationse-community 
relations, employee relations, customer relations, pseudo 
events, press relations, and the concern about public 
confidence and trends of public opinicn. Nevertheless, 
until 1933 one could not call the FAA a public relations 
association. After 1955, although still operating under 
the “advertising” label, the emphasis of the FAA was on 
public relations. As of 1953 1t had become a national 
fineaneial public relations asseciation. 

it is unfortumate that the FAA did not change ite 
mame sooner. For, operating under the title of "adver 
tising,” it not only drew people who were more interested 
in that field, but made the understending of ite broader 
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interests wore difficult within the financial community. 
shis may have contributed to its lack of preparation for 
the 1929 Crash and the 1935 Bank Noliday by creating an 
emphasis on the immediate techniques and results of 
advertisins, rather than the more fundamental factors of 
judging and reacting to public opinion anc creating public 
confidence in banks. 

Tne FAA dic not sufficiently prepare ite members 
for the likely eventuality of « crisis, even theugh there 
h hiaterical precedent. furthermore, 
br. David Friday at the 1925 FAA convention actually 
predicted a depression. Sut, the FAA apparently did not 
take seriously this note cf pessimism, and there war no 
attempt on the part of this professienal esseciation to 
develop programs for use in the event of financial crisis. 
The FAA, like the financial commuz 
concerned more with programs designed to increase patronage 
and profits than with the more unheppy th 
possible financial panic. The FAA did fail ite membership 
and the financial commumity in this regard. 

Given with the heavy blanket of advertising and 
publicity designed to bring people to the bank, there were 
enlightened opinions in the FAA during the 1920s that held 
banks should concentrate more heevily con educating the 
public about the business of banking in erder to gain public 
s rather than just public participation. Rut, 
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these opinions apparently were culy cries into the wind of 
profit end expediency. They were vindicated, however, in 
1929—1955- 

The FAA membership tock a deep dive after the 1929 
Crash. There could be a cembination of reasens for this 
decline. Zhere were bank failures end nergers, there was 
a decrease in the use of advertising semerally, and the 
banker seemed to retreat into his shell cf public silence, 
circa 1890. One might also state that the membership 
declined because some of the members lest faith in the 
Association or were disenchanted with its services. But, 
there is no real evidence of this. it seems more likely 
that, as after World War I, when membership rose, mender- 
ship declined after the Crash because of outside social 
and economic forces. 

After the 19335 Sank Holiday, bankers seemed to 
realize that public comfidence in banks had been destroyed 
and that it was imperative that they do something about 
restoring that confidence. The fsa mesbership began to 
rise again in 1934. It would be hagardous to aay that it 
was the influence of the FAA that brought about this 
realigation among bankers and that because of this influence 
membership rose. it cdoees seem that the FAA was ahead of 
the banking community at large in voicing the need for 
restoring public confidence end the need for continuing, 
comprehensive public relations programs. And, as after 
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World War i, the "ask was the only banking crgenization 
devoted to advertising and public relations. Therefore, 
it seems likely that if ite influense was not paramount 
in convincing bankers of the need for cultivating public 
confidence, it did serve a useful purpose once again as a 
forum for bankers and their public relations and adver 
tising managers to learm more about public relations and 
advertiaing and to receive some inspiration in these fields. 
ane FAA heavily premoted more interest im public 
relations azsong its members and bankers in gemeral and 
provided prograas to increase the prefessionalism of its 
in publics relations after 1935. 
The services the FAA provided ite membership beth 
vefore and after 1933, with the exeeption of a laek of 
a crisis plan, are the strongest accomplishments ef the 
FAA. The Bulletin, Folie Uxhibit, the many services 
provided tk: , the Central Office, the Kesearch Committee 
and the conventions, with their Eeports ¢ 
gave the PAA members a great opportunity to increase their 
proficiency in advertising and public relationa and te 
In this regard 
the FAA was a valuable professional forum for financial 
public relations and advertising men. The Negree to which 
arae, upon the bent of 
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seen by some of the statements quoted in this thesis, some 
men did appreciate the work of the FAA. 

The question still remains, though, what was the 
cegree of influence of the FAA in developing the techniqnes 
of public relations and advertising and of instilling a 
belief in the need for advertising and public relations 


anens bankexs. « has given the aBA the 





largest share of credit for stinulating public relations 
and advertising thinking within the banking community. It 
ia lixely that this is valid when considering the entire 





ngs community. The ABA was much larger, richer, and 
more prestigious than the PAA and, therefore, was able to 
reach more bankers than the PAA. It did promote the use 
ef advertising techniques and the need for comprehensive 
public relations and public education programs. Yhrough 
its American Institute of Banking, it provided courses in 





employee and custemer relations. 

But, it does seem that the FAA played a significant 
part in the ABA programs and that it must shere in the 
eredit given the ABA. It does seem that 1% was tne PAA 
and individual PAA members, who espoused the FAA objectives, 
whieh stimulated the ABA ints action in regard to advere 





tising amd public relations. It was FAA members who pro- 
vided the professional expertise to head and man the early 
committees within the ABA that initiated the ABA prograns. 
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ane FAA wrote much of the literature that was used in the 
employee and customer relations programs of the ABA. It 
assisted the ABSA in developing institutional advertising 
that coulc be cistributed te ABA members. 

in ad@ition the FAA seemed to stimulate the 
investment Bankers Agsociation and many state banking 
associations throughout the country in their thinking 
about advertising and public relations. 

The PAA also added to the literature of the flelds 
ef public relations and advertising. This literature 
includes the monthly FAA etin and the anmmwaal convention 












Report of Proceeding 
this writer haa done, are some of the most comprehensive 
works on financial advertising angi public relations. They 
would seem to bea of substantial value to scholars in public 
relations, advertising, and United Utates banking history. 
Robert Lindquist in 1969 characterized the 
relationghip batwaen the FAA and the ABA concerning their 
respective influences om the banking community in advere 
tigaing and public relations. Ue said, "Whe ABA had a 
broad influence, but the FAA's influence was deeper. ™* 
By this he seemed to mean that the ABA, 
nembership, reached more pecplse in te benking community 
to stimulate their thinking. But, the PAA previded the 
professional expertise to make this possible and, in 
addition, stimulated a sreater degree of professionalisn 
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anong those men whe were the fimancial public relations 
and advertising managers. 

in conclusion, it should be stated that the FAA 
was the ploneer national association in financial 
advertising and public relations. Although its interests 
were broader than advertising almost from the date of its 
foundation, 1+ was essentially an advertising association 
until 1933. From 1935 through 1947 it was truly a public 
relations association. The FAA did stimulate the use of 
advertising and public relations techniques and a belie? 





in a need for comprehensive public relations pregrams 
within the financial community, but it did this mostly 
through larger financial organisations. The FAA provided 
@ forum in which financial advertising and public relations 
men could increase theix knowledge of advertising, public 
relations, and banking and that, perhaps, was its 

greatest strength. 
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EPILOGUE 


This epilogue is written because this writer feels 
an cGbiigation te give his opinions about the current trends 
in bank public relations and the trend within the 
Association. 

“he stery of the PAA, which became the Financial 
Public Relations Association in 1947, is continuing. The 
Association, since 1965 called the Bank Public Relatione 
and Marketing Association, has continued to grow and ite 
interests to broaden, it is this writer's observation 
that the Association is moving now more and more toward 

ing called marketing and in the process further from 
true public relations. There is at present some disagree-~ 
ment within the Association about the future course it 
should take. Some seem to feel it showld become the Bank 
Marketing Association, dropping the term "public relations" 
from ite title. Others, Robert Lindquist for one, sees 
this as a dangerous trend.” ‘This weiter is inclined to 
agree with Mr. Lindquist. 

Marketing, ill-defined even by taose using the 
term in the financial community, seems te be nothing more 
than the merchandising of e@e product. That is, in 
developing programs to sell the services of the financial 
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institution, rather than informing and educating the 
public. Mr. Lindquist has seid that bank marketing men 
feel that public relations is a tool of marketing.* 

if this is an accurate assessment of the trend in 
the Association and in the financial coswunity, it is, in 
the opinion of this writer, zest unfortumate. For, in 
observing this trend and the preponderance of bank 
advertising and publicity, which seems to be a highe 
pitched search for patronage almost to the exclusion of 
institutional considerationg, one can only think of the 
Sinilar psychology that prevailed during the 1920s under 
the umbrella of advertising. 

it ia the opinion of this writer that if this 
trend toward marketing--and the use of the term to include 
public relationg--—continues, there will be a serious 
drifting away from the precepts of public relations, away 
from the overt seeking of public confidence through 
understanding, to the less socially comsclous activities 
ef product promotion that prevailed in the 1920s. If this 
ghould happen, then banks will have retrogreseed in their 
relations with the public. And, if the Bank Public 
Relations and Marketing Association should te a part of 
this trend, in the opinion of this writer, it will have 
contributed to eventual trouble for the financial community. 
For, even if 1t ia only partially true that history repeats 
itself, banks may find themselves in the same position in 
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which they were in 1933—<-if not ecenomically, then at 
leant with regard to congressional and public opinion. 
For this reason, continued study of financial 
public relations anc the Bank Public Nelations and 
Marketing Association by scholars in public relations 


would seem warranted. 
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